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Diseases has under supervision 115 ty 
phoid carriers discovered in epidemiolog 
ical investigation of typhoid outbreaks 
lo these carriers were traced 551 cases 
including 38 deaths. These known car- 
riers are not dangerous while they follow 
the directions of the State Board of 
Health 

It is the unknown carriers who are dan 
yerous, especially those who cook orf 
handle food for others. \nd here the 
automobile tourist, who does not cook at 
home but does prepare food for others 
when touring, may be found to be a 
dangerous carrier It is estimated that 
between one and four per cent of all 
persons who recover from typhoid fever 
remain chronic carriers, which makes it 
certain that there are many unidentified 
carriers in the great automobile tourist 
army We cannot rely on the use ol 
tvphoid vaccine for tourist protection not 
upon tourists boiling or treating unsafe 
water before use. Practical methods suit 
ible to the means at hand must be 
developed to insure safety 

Now it is not my purpose to carry this 
discussion of the automobile tourist prob 
lem further, although at this moment 
smallpox is a serious menace, and venereal 
diseases, always difficult to control, must 
be considered in relation to health hazards 
of the automobile. All these matters should 
be fully discussed when the report of 
the Comraittee on Tourists, Vacations, and 
Resorts is made. 

I wish to emphasize that the automo 
bile health hazards are not confined to 
tourists. Automobile traffic of all kinds 
buses, trucks and private machines, must 
be studied in its various relations to health, 
and this study should be carried on con 
stantly, for new dangers may be discov 
ered, possibly confined to certain sections 
of the country, possibly universal, which 
may require new measures and new 
methods :of administrative control 

\t present the bus traffic across state 
lines 1s enormous, and as good roads are 
provided it is sure to multiply. Disease 
can travel as fast as people Control 
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ANTHRAX--A CONTINUING AND PROBABLY INCREASI\ 
HAZARD OF INDUSTRY 


N A PAPER written in the fall of ses irom the peak 


1920 the author stated that “the in 192] especially 
question he danger of anthrax re: less than ind 
infection in industry from the handling ot f treatment and 
hides, skins, wool and hair is one n ve materiallv lowered 
creasing importan n this country,’' an in the more settled regi 

this has been emphasized in a series n industry Cherefore 
hed . : rate loes not necessar1l 
paper is to rease in case rate. This cle 
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uuntry and t how the desirability ot 
further study of the question of the dis 
infection of hides and skins 

Che Bureau of Census Mortality Statis 

lists anthrax deaths (but not cases) 

by states, and divides them in two 
classes, rural and city, as given in 


This table shows an apparent decline in 
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20 and of 7.5 per cent neries must again more freely use toreign 
hides, not from packer-killed stock, and 
so be more liable to anthrax infection. 


ABLE Il Owing to the strict government regula 
STATES AND New York City 
REPORTING) tions as to the disposal of the carcases ot 
Deaths animals dying from infectious diseases, 
51 10$134+% domestic hides have as vet been almost a 

14 0 = 
24 2 negligible factor in industrial anthrax 
*; °t* With the spread of anthrax in the United 


States, however, this may eventually cease 

er illustrates this point. to be the case. Not every case of animal 
cases and deaths from anthrax is recognized before death and, 
rax in five states (Pennsyl- as previously shown,’ some anthrax in 
husetts, Illinois, Connecti- fected hides have inadvertently entered 
from 1919 to 1924, and industry. With increasing cases among 
rate of 20 per cent for domestic live stock this will happen more 


combined, and of 6 per frequently he prevalence of anthrax 
1924. New York City among cattle in this country and the im 
ncluded in this table. portance of this source of infection fot 


vreatest source of anthrax man is indicated in Table I11, which shows 
as well as in European animal contact to be the third most fre 
the leather industry and 1921 quent source of human infection, greatet 
re vears of great depression than the wool and hair industries com 
he great majority of bined. ‘These figures are compiled from 
nneries in this country are answers received from state registrars of 
rr controlled, and during those states reporting anthrax deaths in 
depression the packers five or more years since 1912. However, 
ilmost all the demand for a number of these states have no records 
ilthy beef cattle killed un- as to source of infection and their reports 
ment inspection. When the are admittedly incomplete 
king part in a survey of tan- Shaving brush anthrax, so widely 
svlvania in the summer and spread and justly feared and guarded 
lv about two-thirds of the against, appears in Table III to be of dis 
is, the greatest tannery state tinctly less importance in the general 
were operating. Withim- anthrax morbidity, though leading the list 
the tanning industrv and in- in New York City The location of the 


nds for leather the tan- lesions on the face make the individual 
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as essentials, and water 
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\ speed 
bus-type body made 


vy ample head room and spe 
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artment Health, Lansing. 
f Ame n Publ Health Associat at 
Det MI { eT 4 


cially fitted with padded drawers and com- 
all the 


partments, equipped with 
apparatus necessary to make the standard 


Was 


tests on water and milk and some diag 


work such could be done by 


of 


nostic as 


means direct smears or with solid 


media. Quite naturally a great deal of 
cooperation the State 
ment of Health and the local medical p 

\lthouvh 


Sanitation 


between Depart 


fession had to be maintained 


diagnostic work 1s not resort 


the ability to accept and do such work u 
the field was appreciated in numerous 
localities Ve teel that the added good 
will which this work created well repaid 
the time spent in such work Having a 
hacteriologist with some knowledge ot 


medicine proved to be a further help 
lhe first 


resort 


laboratory was 1 
had to 


which consisted of a 


vear this 


districts, much 


the staft 


the 
learned by 


a bacte1 1olo 


sanitary engineer in charge, 

vist, and a general assistant It was 
known that education must play a con 
spicuous part and no opportunity to talk 


to groups, luncheon clubs and organiza 
tions was lost 

The resorters are largely trom cities 
where strict milk ordinances are enforced 
and water carefully guarded. Change in 
location seemed to cause no thought that 
the same sate ¢ itions might not exist 
t the resort Surprise usuallv greeted 
the assertion that the mill ul water sup 
plies were tenti unsale 

Che work of the first vear brought se\ 
eral points clearly to the attention of the 
department 

rhe statf was incomplete is tood n 
spection was necessary along with milk 
ind water Phe crowded conditions and 
lemands large quantities of food 
stuffs, with the great distance trom the 
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ve markets ( troduc 
nota vreat en meats and vere 
ibles wl ich re mn properly handled 
String butchers ire numerous and 
their methods of slaughtering and hand 
ling their products are far from those 
approved by anvone versed in the re 
quirements of such a business. Milk is 


iften improperly handled and a dairy in- 


spector becomes a necessary addition to 
the resort sanitation staff 
The unit staff should consist, therefore, 
f a sanitary engineer in charge, a bacteri 
ologist. a food and standards man, and a 
yeneral assistant to help with inspections 
ind about the truck 
very form of resort and tourist camp 
has its peculiar sanitary problems. I have 
divided the subject into four groups, 
based partly on the financial aspect of the 


problem and partly on the nature of the 


enterprise The tour groups are 
1. Hotels, in which ar ncluded the sum 
ner te a the Se r piace that 
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2. Private « 
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play an important part. Hig 
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provided and an abundant 
suspicious supply of water 
but they fall down on waste 
‘iten sewage is discharged 
the lake or into a locally built 
.dvertised, but questionable, 

tank and then into the lake 
tank effluent given secondary 

1d where done the 


treatment is usually very inade 
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is usually collected by farm 
ometimes is fed to a few pigs 
ns near the resort property or 
wherever possible, but frequently 
perly disposed of. 

50 per cent of the hotels pro- 

for cleaning fish caught by the 

seldom do they provide any 

aring for fish offal or dispos 
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ate cottage Owners group pre- 
lition which we have so far 
e to handle to our satisfaction. 
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social purposes only. The in- 
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to enforce 


there 1s no one 
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The state representative, therefore, has 
the work to do that time and 
effort, for he must work with each indi- 
To overcome this it 
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help materially. If the could be 
organized so that a few would speak for 
all, and what the few decided was neces 
sary for the resort and ordered by them 
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resort 


would be performed by all, 

would be greatly simplified 
Experience has shown that this is not 
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to improve conditions. In the main, how 
associations have assisted 
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materially in relieving the constituted 
authorities of much detail work 

The sanitation problems of this group 
are, therefore, all the problems of sanita 
Water is from 


driven or 


tion usually obtained 
which are 
invariably the kitchen 


Garbage is usually buried within a 


dug wells 


shallow 
placed close to 
door 
few feet of the well, and the privy is on 
the lot \s a rule lake 


the back end of 
resort lots are small, and locating t 


tage, well, garbage pit and privy within 
the lines of the owner's lot causes a close 
setting which establishes potential 
danger at the very beginning 

The inspector at such a resort can do 
nothing more than visit every cottage 
take a sample of their well water, and 
inspect the premise If anv corrections 
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Generally all camps art 
lack of funds. The deg: 
requirements, an of obtaining needed funds 
decency to basis for the classification 
lnggest need in Charity camps, as the name 
zed government, hard to do the most with the | 
is lacking. Careful in iture Any chang 
p work are essential. pealing to the contributor 
philanthropic motives desi 
LAKE RESORTS continue. For this reasor 
Che lake group offers the problems of ficult to secure the necess: 
water and tood, sewage disposal and he private pay cam] 
- care of fish offal. The group appeals other extreme. Funds are 1 
not only to those who are seeking health but the desire to make big mone) 


for themselves or natural and artificial vents expenditures tor the proper 


pleasures, but also to the robust lover of — sities of a good camp. Crude 
out of doors npretentious cottages for latrines and poor types of h 
renting a ted, and no attempt at ities are often found, while 
providing the ntorts of a home is made ittractive to the rich only 
\nd on the same unpretentious plan, Boy Scout camps are usually s 
privies are substituted for flush toilets, by the luncheon clubs, and he 
chemical closets or sewerage systems, operation is obtained on essential 
with the result that water supplies are in When the person in charge cleat 
greater danger of contamination The stands sanitary necessities, con 
beaches are free from contamination § generally good. 
largely on the same account because there The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W. 
are no tank effluents to discharge into are usually operated so as to be 
the lake taining, and this feature is dett 
Fish offal is the other nuisance offender. successful codperation in sanitat 
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ts and what the result will 


ps in Michigan are pract! 
here are one or 


s. but the idea of making 
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better accommodations 


taken hold in Michigan 
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AND Tourist CAMPS 
The camps maintained by the individual 
in connect witl is station or lunch 
stand have received but little attention 
Che tourist knows they are maintained as 
1 part of a money making scheme and 
their reason for existence 1s, therefore 


for avoiding them It may be 


the cause 
tne Cause 
that if most of the free tourist camps he 


come pay camps, those maintained by n 


ps are usually maintained by 
isiness men or by appropria 
the municipal treasury. Those 
public subscription usually 
orest conditions. In these 
s man is, as in the private 
for the return his contri 


The site ts 
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re with a view to its proximity 
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an appropriation 1s usually 
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nance. Greater pride is felt 
mp because any complaints are 
mn the town rather than upon 
porting it. An attendant or 
uperintendent is usually pro- 


hese camps 


will become factors 


dividuals 


Import tant 


in the work, but as long as the free camp 


is the type in general use, they do not 


the time nor money the inspec 


warrant ] 


tion work would require 

Michigan is fortunate in having many 
state parks which offer free accommoda 
fifty 


tions to the tourist hese parks, 


one in number, twenty-six of which are 


being developed as tourists’ camp places, 


are primarily a part of the conservation 


scheme, and as such are under careful 


\ full-time caretaker is on 
(,00d 


state control 


the ground water, usually from 
deep drilled wells, flush toilets with septic 
tanks and subsurface irrigation or chem 
ical toilets, are provided, except In a few 
undeveloped parks where privies under 
still 


cans with fly-tight covers and disposal by 


careful supervision exist. Garbage 


incineration or burying; good, clean bath 


houses, and a community house are pro 


vided \ caretul check of conditions at 


these parks is maintained by the Conser 


| 

t 

= 

| 

= —— 
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vation Department and we have never had iuthority to constantly wat 
any complaint about them them, the difficulties present 
With the exception, therefore, of the ceedingly discouraging 


te parks and the private pay camps ‘r these two proble: 
iblem is doing the most the task will become much « 
least expenditure he sanitary problem will be one of locati 
the camps are probably th« what type or kind of measur 
best that can be afforded and any changes the particular locality In 


are hard to secure Che biggest thing to tanks with subsurface irrigat; 


all 


be gained is care and attention to what used, because the ground wate: 


they already have, to see that unhealthful within six to twelve inches of t! 


and unsanitary conditions do not arise, Under certain conditions the 
rather than to require new construction or toilet is not feasible. Experie: 
reconstruction State parks has shown that 
toilets are not suitable in sucl 
This type of installation is s 
capacity rating and as long as 
not used in excess of that rating 
operate satisfactorily. It is im 
determine the capacity demand i 
camp, and a guess at the requir 
invariably too low. The only 
the chemical toilet appears t 
for such purposes would be to 
large enough for the absolute 
demand rather than the 
lhe contents of the tank, to 
acted upon by the chemical mus 
least two months. Overloadi: 
back over the past years of too frequent drawing from th 
there appear two general the result that the effluent is 1 
sanitation work in resorts tory \nother objection t 
ourists’ camps. They are chemical toilets is the larg 
How can we get the cottage owners msolubles such as rags, bottles 
and hotel managements to maintain, and which they receive. Mucha 
or transient tourist to demand, trouble from stoppages and t1 
ul attention to sanitation move them from the tank are e1 
get at their homes It would seem that some sort 
can we do to get the proper ple, inexpensive, yet efficient 
at the resorts, so that proof, type of sewage disposal 1 
invested with authority, devised for summer resort ust 


for the sanitary con This paper would hardly b 


Before anv resort were credit not given to 

a real healthy sanitary resort associations who have 
for securing the proper cooperation in our resort 
sal, an efficient at Michigan Tourist and Resort 


1 ¢ 
rarbage collection and The Northeastern Michigan D 


d, clean and properly Bureau and the Upper Peninsu 


are necessary. With  .\ssociation offered exceptior 


presentatives trying to to Imsure support 


ions, and with no local 


owe VO! 


SOME STATISTICAL ASP 


EpwIn B 


Harvard School of Publi 


re the 


Fifty-third Annual Meeting at Detroit, 


GH many statistical stud- 
different sorts have been 
and are being made on 

so that nothing remarkably 
to be discovered by any one 
vestigators, the wide prevalence 
:se and its large fatality make it 
while that such studies should 
| should be reported in meet- 
is. In reply, therefore, to a 
your Program Committee 

| decided to present some of 
rations which have been guid- 
the Harvard School of Public 
ur statistical work on pneu- 
some of the results we have 


PORTIONAL MORTALITY 
rst place I will present a table 
the ten original registra- 
1900 from the figures in 
Mortality Rates 1910-1920, 
percentage of the total mor- 
is due to pneumonia (all 
various age periods and for 
rs or groups of years: 
that the age group 1-4 of 
«1 is that in which pneumonia 
reatest percentage of all deaths 
slightly over 20 per cent); 


AGE OF Mortarity Due to PNEUMONIA 


1900 1901-05 | 
0.9 11.0 
18.9 | 19.5 
10.1 | 9 3 
7.6 68 
7.9 
7a 6.5 
6 7.9 
10.0 | 9.2 
10.3 | 9.2 
10.2 
9 4 
7.9 7.9 


Vital Statistics Section of the 


ECTS OF PNEUMONIA 
WILSON 


Health, Boston, Mass 
American Public Health Association at the 
Michigan, October 20, 1924 


pueumonia ts not nearly so fatal relatively 
speaking for infants, only about 12 per 
cent of whose deaths are due to this group 
of diseases, but the percentage would be 
considerably higher if the deaths of new 
born infants (under 2 days) were ex- 
cluded in making the calculations. The 
percentages fall off to about 9% in the 
9 years, and to about 7 per cent 
They are uni- 


group 5 
in the group 10-14 years. 
formly lowest in the age group 20-24, at 
about 61% per cent, and rise to a maximum 
of nearly 9 per cent in the years 35-60, 
falling back slightly to about 8 per cent 
in old age. It not the weakest nor 
yet the strongest who are most taken by 


is 
pneumonia (as compared with all dis- 
eases); infants are not so much afflicted 
as young children, but older children and 
adolescents are less affected; the old and 
those in their twenties have lower relative 
mortalities from pneumonia than those in 
middle life. 


IRREGULARITIES IN DISTRIBUTION 

not uni 
formly supported by the table. Note this 
curious anamoly: The year 1920 shows 
a very different distribution from the 
vears 1900, 1910, 1920 or from the aver- 
ages for the five vear periods 1901-05 and 


The general observations are 


10 OriGinat ReGistRatTion States or 1900 

1910 1911-15 1920 1921 

12.0 13.4 13.5 11 
291.8 24.1 23.5 

9.3 9.5 10.6 0 

7.2 7 1 A ve 

7.3 6.7 11.8 

6 6.1 l 
i7 0 6.0 20-29 
9 x f 12.9 30 
90 5 Q 5 6.9 
70-79 

( 


regularities 
larities 
phenomena 


inomalous 


because that area 
the states which | 
ire not homok 
in respect 


\rea 


irom 


tration 
mortality 
shows l 


wave 


umonila 


nonessential 


iriations Ol nat 
1) t! 


and apparen 


ms occur they upset the 


which rests the separa 


d nonessential, and 


to 


nave recourse 


tatistical dat 
somewhat 
ljustment of 
icial vital s 
Bureau 
speak ot 
1900 


25 vears including the 


for which will 


results 
some time vet 


AN CLASSIFICATION 


pneumonia “annot 


one ¢ 


the Registration Area 


is always changing and 


been recently added 


us with the earlier ones 


For the Regis 
states 


(all 


the 


umonia forms ) 


rogressive 


[n 
had a 


100,000 : 


1900 


then a 


bronchopneumonia the 


starting around 

rose sharply 

risen very gradually to 
combines the increasing 


nia and the decreasing 


a nearly uniform 
that 


diminishing of 


set Ol 
mean to say 
the 
of death is because 


mu 
formerly called bronchiti 
bronchopneumonia ; but | 
conclusion that 

these, progressive ch: 
are due in no small 
vressive changes in 
diagnosis and reported 


deaths and only in 
in the 


pal 
status of man’s 
diseases 

nteresti! 


It mav be an 


cn 


lat | +) pel \ 
extel Cl 
‘ ] +} ( @7 
| 
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medical history or im_ both in time and in amount, but the maxi 
gulations to pursue the mum is decidedly variable both in respect 


mortality curves when to the month of its occurrence and in 


lue to subjective causes its severity he calendar year is not 
ilignments and reinforce satistactorv; we should recompile the 
ine otf battle [ take it, statistics on the basis of a vear running 
rests are not those of the rom August 1 to Julv 30 
c health officer or practical 
edical advance; what thev  rrenps FOR THE ORIGINAL REGISTRATION STATES 
w is whether diseases and Perhaps trom these few of many sta 


sort or another are being - ¢istical aspects of pneumonia which | have 


nt effectively controlled, cited, vou will see why we believe we have 
ventive measures OF CUTa- reason to go slowly in getting into print 


ror some clear-cut cause the studies which we have been making 


diagnosis is certain and during the past three years. I made a 
plications of primary and  prief report to the National Academy of 
ses of death are lacking, Sciences at its meeting on April 30, 1924 
ms may be obtained by [| should be glad to furnish reprints ol 

analysis ot the figures that article, so long as the supply lasts, 
ng regard to age, sex and to those who may be sufficiently interested 
nm in the population and to ask for them The chief facts are 
social and economic distri- that in the 10 original registration states 
population. But tor such mortality from: (1) Pneumonia (all 
pneumonias it seems indis- forms) with a mean death rate of 152 


nsider also a variety of other per 100,000 has been running practically 

ises which may modify the ¢onstant in the period 1900-1920; (2) 
he pneumonias and of which | obar and undefined pneumonia with a 
ay be modified by the pneu- mean death rate of 105 has been decreas 

ether for one reason oF jing about 2 units (2 per cent) per annum 
or from 136 to 85; (3) Bronchopneumo 

nia with a mean rate of 47 has been 

ee ae increasing 1.7 units (4 per cent) per 
us difficulty in the statistical annum. or from 30 to 64: (4) Bronchitis 
neumonias and other winter with a mean rate of 27 has been decreas 
in the fact that statistics are jing 1.3 units (5 per cent) or from 40 

‘the calendar year, which cuts to 13; and (5) Respiratory diseases with 


logical cycle of the disease 4 mean rate of 196 have been decreasing 
sa consequence, the death rate ahout 2.5 units (1 per cent) per annum 
nia in a given year is made up or from around 222 to 170. The series 
part of one outbreak and the of years is short and the figures are much 
another, two parts which do upset by the influenza in 1918. It will 


i whole. In a series of eleven je particularly interesting to see what 

Which [ analyzed, lying in ten happens during the decade after that 
parts of two others, I found epidemic. I hope that I shall have the 
in four of the ten years was opportunity to discuss the matter further 
yle peak of pneumonia; in the pefore this Association when our studies 
there were either the peaks of have progressed further 


iks or no peak at all There : : 

ps at , \s we are here in Michigan I may 
efined minimum in July or Au- 
1 1f I may generalize from my 1. Is Pneumonia Increasing? Proceedings of the 


. National Academy of Sciences (Washington), Vol. 10 
es, is low and relatively constant \o"S"(May). 1924 pp 161166. 
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ults* for this undefined pneumonia 
against 105.5) and has 
stationary ; the net decreas 
cant statistically and the 
decidedly parabolic curvatu 
from 1900 to 1909 and 
then to 1920. Pneumoni 
low (102 as against 152.5 


+1.) 2+ 


mpared with the 10 states, bronchitis 


increase rather sharply 


about average, but has been decreasing : 

Among ts of the period as in the p 
uch more slowly; bronchopneumonia 1s ns 
Finally the respiratory m 

(146 as against 196), but s 


nificant downward trend as 


as against 47) and has been 
increasing a trifle less rapidly. Lobar and 


) pneumonia was begun by 10 states as a whole 
ow of the International . 
fosenau and n an adjustment has beet 
en call to the tea 


has prevented us influenza of 1918 but 


lt 


as early as might 1920 


PUBLIC HEALTH PRACTICE IN SMALL CITIES AND 
TOWNS OF CONNECTICUT 
IrA V. Hiscock, C.P.H., Fettow A.P.H.A 
Assistant Professor of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine, New Ha 
AND 
Francis M. Munson, M.D 


he Health Adm tration Section of the Americar 
ifty-third Annual ting at Detroit, Michigan, October 


HROUGH the cooperation of offi- a state sanitary code whic! 
cial and voluntary health agencies in. to amend. Local regulations 

twenty-one Connecticut towns of must be approved by th 
10,000 to 30,000 population, a study has ment of Health. The powers 


»f health practice during 1922 of the Commissioner of He 


been made « 
A preliminary statement concerning this accord with modern practi 


made last year in connection necticut, county health officers 


study was mad 
in towns whose 


with a health program suggested for a limit 
?wies 


community of 20,000 population.’ [The terminous with those of citi 


present report deals with the outstanding these county health ofhcers 
facts revealed ‘rsonal visits to these town health officers and as 
legal questions 

The town health officer ts 


ners 


different 

s are closely associated 
with the state and county organizations ‘Statute to be“ some 
which actively cooperate with them. The '™ medical and sanitary 
Department of Health was appointed for a term 
; may be removed by 


officer he city 
increased powers, the, 
h health officer 


oroug 


by act of the Legislature in 1917 


«il i 
the mavor of the city 


the latter bod\ 


neil has establishe 


934 | He 
Health B 


HEALTH 
ind the appointment must 

the common council of 
the burgesses of the bor 
nev exists for thirty days 
i citv or borough health 
es the duty of the county 
fill this vacancy by ap 
ugh health 
or terms ot 


othcers are 
four vears 
| borough health officers 
on Septem 
tor the 
with the State Department 


le annually, 
their activities 


with the county health off 
1 to the dailv reporting of 
required, on or before the 
ich month, to make a re 
state Department of Health 
icable diseases reported by 
e preceding month 
nization varies widely, and 
i! health are the exception 
e rule. Official organization 
in types. Six communities 
rated cities) have boards of 
ting of from three to seven 
winted by the mayor, or by 
ise of the town, to serve for 
Five of the boards 
ist one physician each, and 
plumbers, while one includes 
another a milk imspector 
have more 
two the 
Stated meetings are held 
a month. 
to be 


terms 


boards one or 


bers and include 
These boards, as 
active and anxious to 
With the ex- 
the 
receives $50 a year, and one 


executives 
the secretary of one of 
administrative board, the 
In addition, 
fhieers have appointed ad- 


e without pay. 


of four or five leading 


ling one or more women, 
ut remuneration 

pe of organization 1s found 

nd the city, each having a 

vhom the health 


the 


officer is 
the 


1 sible In case of 
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town, a new charter provides for a board 
of health, but at the time of our study 
this board had not been appointed 

The health the 
eleven towns and cities act independently 


officers in remaining 
except for advice received from members 


of the board of selectmen (five towns ), of 


the board of aldermen or city council 
(three cities), or the board of wardens 
ind burgesses (three boroughs ) 


health 
or city manager, usually benefit trom bet 


Communities having a board of 
ter organization and more adequate ma 
chinery for health activities than do those 
the 
members of society 
ful study of 
suggests that successful health practice de 


without support of such interested 
furthermore, a care 


these different communities 


pends to a large degree upon the interest, 
the 
plus 


experience and available time ot 


health 
favorable public opinion and a spirit of 


officer and his associates, 
cooperation between the health department 


and other community agencies. Local 
physicians, visiting nurse organizations, 
and boards of education are all very im 
portant factors in the health programs of 
communities of this class. 

The health officers are generally well 
informed concerning community affairs 
Most of them are on a salary basis, al- 
though at least six are compensated by 
All but one of the health officers of 
this study were on a part-time basis in 
1922. A health officer of this 
group has since become a full-time execu- 
tive, and four of the others give most of 


fees. 


second 


their time to preventive work in their 
combined capacities as health officer and 
school physician. 

The periods of service of the ditferent 
executives ranged from one and one-half 
to thirty-six vears in their present posi 
tions, with a median of fifteen vears 
Only two officials had previous experience 
in health work prior to their present posi 
tions, one having served for two, and one 
he vearly 
$300 to 


for eight years respectively 


fees ranged from 


a median of $900 


salaries or 
$3500, with 


Few health officers have adequate quar 


rve that the expe 
slight relati 
communit 


It is not poss 
tailed budgetary 


idings as admunistr 


ian that ca 


we 


petweet 


ncies 


maintan 
seTViIce 
] 


rents 18 done 


With two or t 


veTINY 


YW) \ KFRICAN () RNA KAI 
ter ‘ 4 ++ ‘ ties ree LPENDIT HEA H 
nave tne cit na il 
| He “ 
pn rt Int off 
sc] 1? t] thers Theé T 
own pl it the health depar 
ment es rovide ll id 
tior ‘ portiol the time he tn 
moder range irom zero t 
he iit TT mecdiar cents l+ 
} ‘ tre thas scactant 
nditi 
rect to then relat ns] 
Ss carrie in most of these towns 
ta ‘ . ana hould be materially incr 
nurs hie equate health programs 
ew burea i ( 
in the State rtrmoent ble ilth has 
ealt) ficers 1: “ta 4 
( sease Contro a ( 
\1 eT ictivit msiderabie appre priations try 
In these hut two o +h, se mere made i 
large ( ‘ cities this work . he average pel caput 
har ed } tow er who reports this inspection work ‘ 
tur to ( ite ( issioner of Healt 4 and 5 cents bv the ) 1 
1] : slid } shy] 
ca is ~ < vould DOSSIDK 
] t \ | ) it | ) 
wencies 1 ] veraged Ol cents * () 
this int ents was spent by the pectiol 
he epart! 17 cents by other off Ca 
educat j ant voluntat in Greenwicl ‘ 
wel ‘ 1H irsing \s melt teste 
pent for) 1,1; ly nursing. including rom wagons ind milk p 
Ocents for ther thy state thora 
public healt! teurization is encoul 
ihe expm " wencies ra ecome s extensivelv practi 
> 
es 
++] rr? ] n hb +} tat 
‘ ‘ ()y few towns have 
t 11 + 
fu tl CCH uction a 


ic HEALTH 


Comparatively little 


rk is done in most of 


ial inspectors are em 
ipervision in only four 


health officers of eight 
some supervision 
ned from surface sup 
seventeen 


re supply of 


ted, while a portion of 
vo others is thus treated 
filtration is also 
ere 1s practically no con 
s by the health depart 
ted that the water sheds 

inspected by plant em 
«lic samples are analyzed 


plant 


Q5 


In 
the 


vs city water, seven 


laboratories 
ot 


per cent 


to 95 per cent, and in 
than 90 per cent. Ice 
spected cally 1 1 few 


inspection for the pre 
nee 1s carried on in most 

the health officer, aided 
pecial inspectors. In two 
nspectors are employed 
rather than by the health 
s are usually made upon 
of filing 


card system 


ances 1S emploved in three 


+} 


book 1s used in two 


these Inspections 


rds o 


lassified or preserved 


plumbing inspection are 
rried on by inspectors out 
lepartment, in a few cases 


ment of public works. It 


+ 


ote that much of this 
nerly occupied SO) large l 


1 officer’s time* has heen 


cial inspectors 


itions 


than a half dozen towns 
the 
mosquito breeding and 
stable 
by 


covering pre 
disp sal oO} 


biects are covered 


the state Five towns 
squito measures consist 


ind oiling, while another 
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about 23,000 population expends $5000 


It 1s understood 


work 


the 


a vear for this 


that not over two ot towns have special 


regulations regarding the construction ot 


privy vaults or fly proofing ot privies in 
ireas not connected by sewers, but thes: 
subjects are also broadly covered by the 
sanitary cock the State Dep: rtment 


Health 
In only 


two instances 


department assume charge of garbage col 


lection and disposal, except the 
standpomt of nuisance prevention It 
two cities the work is handled by the 


othe 


work 1s carried on 


department of public works, and in 
communities where the 
the board ot select 


esponsible \ 
ices In the hands of a commis 
health officer and 


selectmen of the town the powet 


official auspices 


under 
lies 


similar 
1. 


men o1 ire 
state law p 
sion composed of the 


O grant 


permits for garbage plants nd then 
yperation 
Garbage collections are usually made 


Wagons 


used in only 


from one to three times a week 


with covered metal bodies are 
are issued 


four cities License 


lectors bv the lepartment im four 
cities 
disposed of by 


In eight cases garbage ts 
at the city 


feeding to pigs, in one instance 


piggery Dumping is employed in eight 


cities, a combination of pig feeding and 
dumping in three others; while mn tw 
towns garbage is burned he per capita 


thirteen 


cost of collection and disposal in 

communities furnishi this information 
1S reported to have be 39 cents Street 
cleaning is not a function of the health 


department, but it 1s interes 


this connection it the twelve cities tor 


which data are available spent 32 cents 
er capita for this work in 1922 
Nineteen towns have a more or les 
complete water carriage system tor sewage 
disposal In seven of these communities 
the houses of 90 per cent or more of the 
population ire connected with the sewers 
in four cases from 75 to 90 per cent, and 
in three cases from 50 to 75 per cent In 
the remaining communities, 50 per cent 


Y38 


more ot live in homes 
which have either cesspools, septic tanks, 


or pit privies 


the population 


In two cities sewage 1s treated by sand 
filtration; in five cases a portion of the 
sewage passes thypugh septic tanks, and 
an Imhoff tank, be 
fore discharge into rivers 


in one case through 


In the remain 


ing cases where sewage disposal systems 


are provided, the sewage 1s discharged in 


the raw state ivers.* 


While a few 
local regulation 


communicable 


mimunities have 
» the control of 
majority are 
governed entirely by the state sanit 


The he 


out local assistai 


iry 
code itheers are usually with 
ts in this work, but when 
ever necessary, receive active support from 
the Bureau of Preventable Diseases of the 
State Department of Health 
of the important diseases compares favor 
ably with that of the larger cities and is 
gradually improving 


Reporting 


as physicians come 
to realize their responsibility in this task 
Placarding is practiced in diagnosed cases, 
while suspected cases are closely super- 
vised, and modified quarantine is insti- 
tuted whenever warrant this 
action. Suspected communicable disease 
placards are supplied to local officials by 
the State Department of Health 


conditions 


The problem of hospitalization of acute 
communicable diseases is a most impor- 
tant one in communities of 
While in ten of 
pital facilities are available locally for 
medical, surgical obstetrical 
provision for handling communicable dis- 


this class. 
these communities hos- 
and cases, 
ease cases is offered in only six of them 
The remaining communities depend upon 
accommodations in the isolation hospitals 
of the nearest large cities 

Vaccination against smallpox has been 
venerally practiced in the majority of 
a few of them, notably 
New London, have been active in diph 


these towns, and 


theria immunization work. Vaccines and 


* Sectior > of Statutes pro 
waters of the 


system 


neral 
hibits the discharge « ny sewage imntc 
state after May 1 1917, by any sewer 
the plans have beer ibmitted to and 
State Denartr 


unless 


approved hy the 
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sera are supplied by the state 4 
distributed by local health officers 
Aside from nursing activities 

relatively little anti-tuberculos; 
ried on by local agencies. 1 
sent to county and 
Four of the cities and t 


i 


cases are 
toria. 
inti-spitting ordinances. Spe 
conferences are held in a few « 
to which private physicians 
services. A special consultant 
is also frequently in attend 
Venereal disease reporting 
ire in accordance with the 
code In smaller « 


irge proportion of the cases 


these 


by private physicians. Casé 
privately are sent to clinics 
cities (6), and to treatment st 
located in various parts of the 
one city of this group a munici 
lisease clinic is conducted towar 
the state contributes the amount 
salary of the attending physic: 
total cost for this clinic aside fr 
about $1000. 

The health officers and physiciar 
of these towns use the state laborat 
special examinations, and for dipht! 
virulence tests, and most of them deper 
upon the state for all laboratory w 
Greenwich, Manchester and Middlet 
have excellent local facilities. In! 
tion obtained from seventeen towns 
cluding two with local laboratories 
from the state laboratory, indicates 
an average of 32 specimens | 
population 
l'wenty-seven of these, on the 


were examined in 
were diagnostic specimens, ch: 
liphtheria, syphilis (Wasserman 
culosis, gonorrhea, and typhoid 
der mentioned. These figures 
that than half 
examinations in proportion to t! 


less as many 


tion are made in towns ot t! 
compared with the large cities 
The importance of 


for industrial w 


1d 
pi 


supervision 


recognized more or less 


vidual plants in twelve of t! 


Pustic HEALTH 
in this work usually con- 
r more full-time nurses, and 
) serve part-time or on call. 
itt of this work consists in 
tment and home follow-up 
ses. Industrial hygiene work 
immense value and is fully 
in small communities as in 


work is carried on, with 
s, by the board of education 

school committees. In En- 

w London the health officers 

charge of this activity.* A 

ive excellent programs, com- 

with those of the larger cities. 

nnel usually consists of part- 
full-time nurses al- 
towns were without school 


ins and 


’ ind two had no school nurses 
of our survey. The number 
hysicians varied, three towns 
iny as four, while two others 

\s previously stated, the health 

| as school physician in several 

ne instance, Fairfield, giving his 

the activities of 
ind health officer. In communi- 
which are unable to 
full-time health officer, the com- 
the positions of health officer 

| physician to form a full-time 
rvice has proved a practical pro- 

merit. 

en towns where complete data 
ulable, there was a total enroll- 

247 pupils per 1000 population. 

e cost per capita was 19 cents, 
ts per pupil. In towns having 

rses, there was an average of 9 

3200 pupils per nurse. The 
pupils in different places varied 
ing school physicians there was 
of 2400 pupils per physician. 

; physicians are required by law 

rompt examination of all chil- 
rred to them by superintendents, 
2600 to 7000 per nurse. In 


school 


rie to 


his class 


+ of the revised law of 1918 as amended 

pt 209 gives the local health officer 

schools and also the power to call in 
nt of Health on occasion 
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principals and teachers, and to make such 
examination of teachers, janitors and 
school buildings as in their opinion the 
protection of the health of pupils may 
require. Pupils absent a stated period 
(usually 3 days) on account of illness or 
from unknown cause are required to have 
a permit to return to school, or to see the 
physician or nurse for examination 
Special provisions for control of com- 
municable disease are made in schools in 
remote districts. In such cases the teach 
ers usually assume the responsibility for 
frequent inspection and reporting of sus 
picious cases to health authorities. In 
parochial schools the work is usually 
handled by the board of health or by 
volunteers. 

In practically all of the towns an at- 
tempt is made to examine physically each 
child upon entrance, and annually there- 
after. The staffs are too small to make 
thorough examinations, however, in more 
than two or three of these places. Efforts 
are chiefly directed toward the discovery 
of obvious defects such as those of sight 
and hearing, and to the control of com- 
municable disease. Continuous records 
are kept in fourteen of these towns 
Nurses visit the homes to discuss the re- 
sults of physical examinations with par 
ents, and urge consultation with family 
physicians for the early correction of 
physical defects. The work of the school 
nurses in these towns is one of the best 
features of the entire health program. 

Special classes for educationally excep- 
tional children conducted in seven 
towns, while nutrition work is carried on 
in special classes or in the form of lunches 
in all but three instances. Parent-teach- 
ers’ associations and women’s clubs assist 
in the latter work. The town of Man- 
chester has two admirably equipped open 
air schools and particularly good gym- 
nasium and playground facilities. Dental 
hygienists are employed by five towns, and 
one of them has a special dental clinic for 
school children. 

Public health nursing, usually supplied 
lv voluntary agencies, occupies a very im 


are 
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portant place in the health program of 
each of the communities studied. In only 
two cities and one large town are nurses 
employed by boards of health. There 
were in all 98 nurses employed in these 
towns in 1922 for all kinds of nursing 
nurses 
the 


work, giving on the average 5.1 
Nineteen of 
98 nurses, however, were engaged in in- 


per 20,000 population. 


dustrial nursing, and did comparatively 
little district nursing work. Their duties 
in many cases were primarily confined to 
dispensary and first aid care. If only the 
district and school nurses are considered, 
there was an average of 4.1 per 20,000 
population.* The numbers in different 
places varied considerably from an aver- 
age of 1.4 to 8 for every 20,000 people, 
with a median of 4. 

It is noteworthy that in ten of these 
communities, nurses were on a generalized 
basis. Middletown, for example, had an 
excellent district nursing organization con- 
sisting of 8 nurses, including the super- 
visor. Here the nurse provided by one 
of the industrial plants as well as the 
school nurse also came under the super- 
vision of the head of this organization. 

The nursing programs of most of these 
organizations included prenatal and infant 
hygiene, tuberculosis work, and bedside 
nursing. Particular attention was given 
to tuberculosis work in five cases, where 
the work was usually sponsored by a Red 
Cross or tuberculosis organization. Tu- 
berculosis clinics, with volunteer physi- 
cians and visiting nurses in attendance, 
were reported as held regularly in four 
communities. There is apparent need of 
increased nursing service for home follow- 
up of clinic cases to stimulate return 
visits and to make certain that instructions 
are properly carried out. 

Obstetrical nursing was regularly car- 


*In this connection it is interesting to note again 
the findings of the Committee on Municipal Health 
Department Practice of the A.P.H.A. relative to the 
adequacy of nursing service in the 83 large cities of 
the United States in 1920. Even in the large cities, 
public health nursing service was found to be still 
madequate in amount, the average ratio of 3.3 nurses 

20,000 population (as compared with 4.1 
y about one-third of an ideal figure 


above 
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ried on in nine of these towns, while > 
others, nurses sometimes assisted 
emergency cases. This work was per 
formed in two cities under a ' 
rotation, with extra pay for ti 
Prenatal care was regularly given by 
nurses in home visits and prenatal confer 
ences were held in four of the larves 
cities or boroughs. 

Infant hygiene conferences, usually 
with volunteer physicians in attendanc 
were reported as a part of the nursing 
activities in fifteen of the 
towns. These conferences were started in 
several of the towns by representatives 
the State Department of Health, in ot 
instances by local initiative. In 
places these conferences are held as often 
as once a week, in a room in the tow: 
hall, as in Ansonia, in school build 
as in Torrington, or in a health center 
in New London. 
health program place sufficient emp! 
on pre-school problems. 7 


twent \ 


Rarely does the chi 


A study of public health nursing w 
in the small cities and towns of Connect 
cut shows a gradual increase in the nun 
ber of nurses in the field and in 
activities. Official as well as voluntar 
agencies have recognized the need for t! 
type of service. The active cooperatior 
of the nursing bureau of the State Depart 
ment of Health, and the interest shown 
by various women’s organizations hav¢ 
been important factors in bringing a! 
these results. 


In conclusion, it is apparent that publi 
health work in small cities deserves more 
attention than it has previously received 
Its development requires the leadership o! 
the highest type of public health admin 
istrators. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF BOARDS OF HEALTH AND 
30ARDS OF EDUCATION IN THE CONSERVATION 
IN CHILDREN 


Lewis H. Carris 


Director, 


National Committee 


for the Prevention of Blindness, 


New York City 


fore the Child Hygiene Section of the American Public 
Fifty-third Annual Meeting at Detroit, 


items of the modern 
th conservation program is 
prevention of blindness, an 

of which is the conserva- 

Boards of education and 
ilth are more responsible for 
than any other 


THE 


this vision 


ept perhaps the oculists them- 


ids share responsibility for 
of properly lighted build- 
eve clinics, proper remedial 
instruction and training of 
health habits; but this 
ses to deal mainly with the 
idequate measures for de- 
irrecting defects of vision in 
lren. 
mal Committee for the Pre- 
Blindness, in cooperation with 
ies, has been engaged during 
ix months in a study of the eye- 
hool children in an attempt to 
| evaluate actual practices fol- 
iblic schools, and to prepare a 
led procedure to be followed. 
e study is still incomplete, this 
not give the final conclusions 
ht be based upon its findings. 
i believes, however, that the 
lites of boards of health and 
s here set forth represent fairly 
principles as already indicated 
research, and he invites criticism 
tions to the end that the study 
le more useful in helping to 
eyesight of America’s chil- 


‘servation should have a more 


place in the health education 


Health 


October 20, 


Association at the 


Michigan, 1924 

activities of our public schools. Health 
education, in so far as it relates to the 
detection and correction of physical de- 
fects, is sometimes under the direction of 
boards of health and sometimes under the 
physicians employed by 
In either 
same and it 


direction of 
boards of education. case, the 
type of service should be the 
is the service rather than the agency with 
which we are here concerned. 
CORRECTION 
VISION 


THE DETECTION AND 
OF DEFECTIVE 

Defective vision is ‘health defect.” 
“A health defect” is defined by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in [du- 
cation of the National Education Asso 
ciation and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, of which Dr. Thomas D. Wood 
is chairman, as “a condition actually or 
potentially detrimental to a child’s health 
or efficiency; the type that should be 
recognized and corrected remediable.” 
This definition as applied to 
vision” constitutes an educational handi- 
cap. 

“ Diagnosis” and 
terms which may be substituted for 
tection” and “correction.” There is gen- 
eral agreement that schools should dis- 
cover defective vision. There 1s not 
general agreement that the schools are 
responsible for the correction of defective 
vision. 

It is important to determine to 
extent defects in vision and diseased eye 
conditions can be discovered by examina- 
tions which it is practical to conduct in 
schools. It is obvious that this would 


depend to a large degree upon the 


defective 


“treatment” are 
de- 


what 


knowl- 
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edge and skill possessed by the individual 
examiner, and the time which ts given to 
the individual examination. Such exam 
inations are now given by eye specialists, 
by general practitioners, by nurses or by 
teachers. It would, of course, be ideal to 
have all school children’s eves exam- 
ined by ophthalmologists in adequately 
equipped rooms. ‘That is, to have every 
child given the same careful examination 
which the child now receives if he its 
fortunate enough to have well-to-do par- 
ents who realize the importance of careful 
periodical eye examinations. Due to the 
expense and time involved, no public 
school system has vet approximated this 
ideal and it is doubtful if many private 
schools have, so far, given such careful 


examinations 


EXAMINATIONS GIVEN BY PHYSI 
CIANS, NURSES AND TEACHERS 
In actual practice examinations are 

viven by medical examiners, by nurses, by 

teachers or by a combination of these 

\ccording to reports from approximately 

three hundred cities of over 10,000 popu- 

lation received by the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, eve ex- 
uminations are now being conducted by 
the following agencies 

Taste or 300 Ciries Reportine 


Percentage 
of cities Examinations made by 
School physicians 


25 Nurses 
{ Physicians and nurses coiperating 
15 Classroom teachers 


Combinations of the above 


(hese reports indicate that in about 80 
per cent of the cities reporting the teacher 
does not have full responsibility for test- 
ing, but merely acts as assistant in tabu- 
lating results 

It is axiomatic to state that eye exam- 
inations should be made by the _ best 
trained specialists; the ideal can seldom 
he reached. The practical question its: 

ldo the examinations now being given or 
which mav be inaugurated actually detect 
lefective vision and diseased eve con 
litions’” This question is especially 


pertinent in cases where the examinations 


are given by teachers. Is it 
to have teachers use the S 
measure visual acuity? How 
the results? There is fai 
agreement that it is better to | 
vive vision tests than to ha 
given at all. There is disagreen 
the opinion that the tests giver 
are satisfactory. Much harm « 
by the broadcasting of such stat 
one which recently appeared 
one class of physical examinat 
where the teacher can render 
service equalling that of the s 
or health officer.” 


LIMITATIONS OF PRESENT WM 

Chere are some obvious 
eye examinations as usually n 
hie schools. 

1. An examination to detet 
acuity 1s not a substitute for 
eye examination. <A test for \ 
may and often does fail to show 
conditions of the eye, and to det 
opic and astigmatic conditions 

2. The amount of training ar 
ence of the examiner is an imy 
tor in determining the value 
examination. 

3. No periodic eye examinat! 
relieve the classroom teacher [1 
ing unusual eye conditions wi! 
found. It follows that ever 
should be trained to report t 


division of the schools any al» 


conditions which may be obser 
time. 

4. There is no common measu! 
fective sight which is of uniform ' 
recording the results of eve exat 
due to differences existing betw 
viduals. That is, a small loss 
may not be serious for one child 
for another the same loss may 
a serious health defect 


EXTENT OF DEFECTIVE 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDR 
-xaggerated statements are 
continually of the amount 
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school children: with the rural districts the percentage ot childret 
ncealed motive of alarm testing 20/30 or worse on the Snelle 
obtaining glasses. It is chart was 10.8 per cent In cities ot 
ized that the perfect eye 10,000 to 30,000 the percentage was 12.3 
iny impression that the per cent. In cities over 30,000 the per 
going blind, or that over centage was 8.5 per cent 
ol children need to wear The probable explanation ot this dit 
bviously an exaggeration, ference is that the follow-up and correc 
condition of affairs 1s lost tive measures in the cities are superior to 
re is a small percentage of those in the rural districts, with the result 
schools suffering from eye that more children have their  visior 
fective eyesight which con- brought to normal by the use of glasses 
lefects. Many of these de- and are not thereafter reported as defec 
removed by properly fitted tive. The difference can also be accounted 
medical attention. for in other ways, such as poor vision 
ls assume responsibility and resulting from the inferior lighting of 
‘rized bv state laws to con- rural schools and rural homes as com 
they should have knowledge pared with urban schools and homes 
ximate number of children he medical inspection and correction 
e expected to present handi- larger cities is generally much better or 
nditions. This knowledge ganized than in smaller cities and rural 
obtain. Statements are communities Diagnostic and remedial 
ported by reliable evidence, ‘measures are more frequent and more 
entage is very high. Some- sure in the cities 
viven as high as 60 per cent It is gratifying to note the rapid in 
m school districts covering the crease in the number of children who are 
f the eves of 4,711,021 given eve examinations. Approximatel) 
during the past school one-third of the 24,000,000 public school 
that 572,525, or 12.1 per children in the United States have then 
ective vision. The results eves examined every vear. Since in many 
uninations cannot, however, districts each individual child does not 
d 


thi: 


wholly reliable because ol have his eves 
nditions under which the rather every second o1 

nade. probably safe to assume th ver half ot 

+1 


e little question that the the children of the public schools ot the 


reported as having nor 


L'nited States have their eves examined 


one or more times durin el 


+1 
» some slight degree ot 


but careers 


physical vigor and gen 
ne enable the child to have It 
in spite of the eye imper 
there is some more unt- 
re throughout the country in fective as 
itions, this percentage must educati 
is a fair indication of the size 
lem which defective vision EYE EXAMINATIONS 
GENERAL PHYSICAI 
EXAMINATIONS 


chool authorities. 
from the reports re 
the percentage of defective During the last few vears much advance 
ral districts is generally higher has been made in physical education, and 
city districts. The figures there is a growing tendency to have com 


lvania are representative. In plete physical examinations made of 
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school children of all ages. Eyesight tests 
are and should be properly a part of such 
complete physical examinations, and the 
records of eye conditions should be in- 
cluded with all permanent physical exam 
ination records. Special eyesight con- 
servation days are of slight value, othe 
than to call the attention of the public to 
the need of proper care of children’s eyes 
throughout the year. 

The efficiency of a board’s work in sight 
conservation depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the situation with reference to 
veneral health education in the school sys- 
tem. Wherever there is a system of med 
ical inspection with an adequate staff, the 
follow-up of visual examinations will re 
sult im a much higher percentage ot the 
removal of health defects, than in a sys- 
tem where teachers make eye examina- 


do no more than send a formal 


tions and 
report to the home calling attention to the 
health condition. Effective sight conser 
vation in the public schools is a corollary 


to an effective medical inspection service 


STANDARDS FOR MAKING EYE 
EXAMINATIONS 

The methods of making examinations 
varv greatly, and there is no general agree- 
ment as to standards which should be 
applied. Fortunately, the Jomt Commit 
tee on Health Problems in Education has 
undertaken as a part of its general pro 
gram for health education a study to de 
termine norms for eve and vision defects 
This committee is securing, in cooperation 
with the National Committee for the Pre 
vention of Blindness, a consensus ot 
pinion on this subject trom eminent 
ophthalmologists. While the statement ts 
still in the process of revision, it has 
reached a stage where it 1s of assistance 
in determining the responsibilities of 
boards in setting up standards. The opin 
ions of sixty leading ophthalmologists 
were first determined bv a questionnaire 
study These opinions were tabulated, 
ind statements tormulated embodving the 


onsensus of — the pinions expressed 


should go in bringing about the 


The prevailing opimion 


These were in turn submitted ; 
group of leaders in the profs 
senting the private practitio 
ophthalmologists of health departmen. 
and of public schools. 
plies received, the statements are e 
in toto. It may therefore be acce Sa 
reliable standard for school examin: tions 
This report will cover vision 
from the standpoint of the kind 
to be given, systems of recor 
used, the frequency with whi 
should be given, the degree of 
vision which should receive spx 


and also will define and 


some of the more characteristi 
fects and diseases which it is 
for a general practitioner ot 
recognize. The statement will 


in assisting teachers wl 


called upon to give eyesight exai 

If boards of health and boat 
cation will accept the report of 1 
Committee ” when it is in final 
following will result 


\ uniformity of procedu 
plant the present differing 
of making eye examinatiotr 
ye examination will be 
in accordance with standar 
nized by ophthaimologists 
correct 

It will be possible to com 
ditions in different schools, ! 


and times 


CORRECTION OF DEFECTIV! 


far, we have considere 


detection of eye detects lt 

that little if any good will res 

saving activities end here 
There can be no agreement 


as to how far the responsibilities 


‘ve defects. COpmuions 


from those who are 


eve examinations 


ose advocating state medici 


Of the twelve 


} 


RESPONSIBILITY 


ves should not correct de- 
it their activities should be 
eporting these to parents and 
| securing remedial action by 
ystem. 
in be no disagreement as to the 
ponsibility for preventing de- 
viding proper lighting and 
litions and by adjusting the 
to meet the actual eye con- 
upils with defective vision. 
erned here with the responsi- 
school in securing the re- 
lucational handicaps-—making 
lucable. 
parent that the detection of seri- 
tive sight or 
owed at once by a definite 


diseased eyes 
ol 


m the examining agency to the 
his report should be’ accurate, 
be accompanied by a simple 
iving the possible consequences 
ve vision to health and educa- 
simple notification to a parent of 
in his child will many 
re remedial action on his part; 


ect 


ess, there are always large num- 


ises where a second notice or 
nal interviews may be necessary 
father or mother of the 
School authorities 


Cc a 


irrection. 


notices to parents should provide 


rt by the parent on action taken. 
s the board’s responsibility with 
to the cases where a notice and 
work do not bring the required 
Che board’s responsibility is clear 
scovers that the child’s parents 
lling are not in a financial posi- 
ire and pay for services of eye 

In this boards should 
r correction treatment 
ny available agencies in the com- 


case 
or 


cost being met by philanthropy 
lic funds. In a 
the the country this 


cl ynsideral le 
cities of 
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need is met by eye clinics established for 
the purpose. 


SIGHT CONSERVATION CLASSES 

In a large number of cases of defective 
vision the handicap can be removed. 
There remains, however, a considerable 
number of children with such defective 
sight or diseased eyes that, even with the 
best glasses possible or the best treatment, 
they are still unable to reach anything near 
standard vision. It is true that the per 
centage of such children is very small, 
possibly one child in five hundred. Never- 
theless, in the aggregate they provide a 
distinct class of children who cannot be 
educated by the usual methods. Here 
again education for children with seri 
ously defective sight should follow the 
precedents which provide special classes 
for the deaf, for the tubercular, tor the 
crippled, or the mentally deficient. 

These classes for children handicapped 
by eye defects are usually known as con 
servation of vision Approx 
imately two hundred of them have been 
established in the various cities of our 
country. This is not a tithe of the num 
ber which should be organized to meet 


classes. 


the very apparent educational need, and 
hoards should feel the responsibility of 
providing a modified form of education 
for children with seriously defective sight 

There is an unfortunate to 
call these classes “ classes for the partially 


tendency 
blind.” 
as to the purpose of the classes, and often 
defeats the which are 
established, of 


This leads to a misapprehension 


aim for they 


namely, conservation 
vision. 

There must be the closest cooperation 
between educational authorities and med 
ical authorities to determine whether the 
educational requirements are within the 
powers of the sight of the children in these 


classes 


CONCERNING THE RELATION OF THE BACTERIA] 
COUNT TO THE PUTREFACTION OF MEA’ 
Joun WErNziIRL, FELLow A.P.H.A. 

Umiversity of Washington, Seattl 


t the A Meeting of the S 


New Haver 


N 1914 Wernzirl and Newton pul ot 34 samples of sausag 
lished two papers, one giving bacterial tion of the plates at 20°¢ 
counts for 44 samples of marketham- 21 of the samples sho\ 
burger steak; the other presenting the 1,000,000 bacteria per gran 
methods of analysis and proposing a stand- than 10,000,000 Becaust 
ard of 10,000,000 bacteria per gram of varied widely and bore no 
meat for condemnation purposes [he to the sanitary conditions 
purpose of that investigation was to fur markets, he was inclined to att: 
nish a_ bacteriological equivalent for sanitary significance to the ¢ 
Wiley’s organoleptic test and for Eber’s’ ever, the presence of sodium 
ammonia test. Inthe former paper occurs condiments in his  sampl 
this statement: “ There is no close agree- influenced the results 
ment between the number of bacteria In 1917, LeFevre * 
present and the degree of spoilage as ples of hamburger 
judged by this test (organoleptic) markets of Washington, 
Roughly, 25,000,000 bacteria are present the months of November an 
(per gram of meat) in the winter when repeating the work of Weinzi: 
the nose condemns, and_ perhaps’ ton and obtaining at the same 
200,000,000 in the summer marks the’ valuable data. He confirmed tl 
same point.” in all essentials, but concluded 
To discover the cause of the discrep- grounds that the standard for 
ancy noted above the bacterial flora occur tion should be 1,000,000 
ring in putrid meat was first studied; Hoffstadt,’* in 1924, mad 
then the organisms were isolated an itive study of the bacterial « 
ded to meat to determine whether they leptic test and 
spoilage hese studies 
thrown considerable light upon the 
tion of the bacterial count and it the laboratory and 
significance as an indicator of spoilage it two-day intervals 
between the count 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 1 and concluded that 
[he literature has become quite volu is a standard tor meat 
minous and hence only some of the mor laminated 
important papers will be reviewed under b. The bacterial flor 
the following heads lissier and Martelly,® 1902, 
a. The bacterial count \pparently to make a comprehensive stu 
few investigators have published numer- flora in meats. They isolate 
ical counts of bacteria in meats [he and anaerobes as follows: M.flay 
earliest worker was Marxer,’ 1903, wh« faciens (Fluegge), Diplococc 
set up a standard of 1,000,000 bacteria non-liquefaciens, Streptococcus 


per gram for condemnation purposes Staph.pyogenes blanc, B.coli, B.! 
Carey,'' in 1916, made bacterial counts aerobius. Prot.vulgaris 
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oF BACTERIAL COUN’ 


us anaerobius (N.S.) 
ius (N.S.), B.putrificus 
erfringens, and B.bifer- 
enes (N.S.) Chey be- 
he fermenting aerobes 


wav for the putrefving 


B.coli commonly present, 
33 per cent of his sam- 
sms related to B.enteritidis 
He was interested in 
but apparently not in 


nter,® 1920, 1922, has made 
nvestigation of the flora of 
He was unable to identify 
rganisms, but most of the 
ultures simulated the ones 
may be regarded as belong- 
e or similar groups. His 
re as follows Bact.for- 
t.cloacae, Bact.alcaligines, 
ict.communior, Bact.aero 
eve, and Ps.fluorescens. To 
rise no spore-formers either 
robic were found. Cultures 
cocci and streptococci were 
it were rejected as not re 
retaction of salmon. The 
tied were commonly) 
1 in the canneries 
les as the result of trial 
these organisms cause 
sition’ of salmon 
lated 645 cultures from 
eat; of these 182 were 
spore-forming rods, 
ls and 6 veast No 
int, although the non 
were the most constantl\ 
ilso isolated 347 anaerobi 
were grouped as proteoly 
tteolytic and saccharolytic 
1! each group is indicated 
type of spoilage, but there 
nm between the anaerobe 
riginal organoleptic test, the 
litions or the aerobic count 


| that the presence of pro 
‘bes indicates a definite way 
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which the keeping qualities of meat 
can be predicted 

c. The cause of itrefaction in meat 

\ survey of the literature reveals many 


studies on putrefaction, but most of them 


bear only indirectly upon meat. The work 


of Bienstock* is so well known that it 
need not be reviewed in detail. He iso 
lated B.putrificus and concluded that it 


is the cause of true putrefaction which he 
defined as the bacterial decomposition ot 
albuminous material accompanied by the 
formation and elimination of foul smelling 
substances 

Tissier and Martelly* in their study, 
found that anaerobes caused putrefaction 
but they believed that certain aerobes pre 
pared the way for them 

Rettger * has published several papers 
on putrefaction, and has repeatedly shown 
that only anaerobes can initiate putrefac 
tion. He does not consider digestion of 
the type produced by Prot.vulgaris and 
B.subtilis as putrefaction, since foul odors 
are not produced 

Hunter,® as already noted, found the 
colon-cloacae group which he regarded 
as causing “ decomposition ” of salmon 

Hoffstadt states in her paper that 
each type ot spoilage represents a special 


type of anaert ybe 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In our work the bacteria present in 
40 samples of putretying meat were 1so 
lated and the speci identified. his study 
revealed the presence siderable 
number of species belonging to the com 
mon saprophytes, as follow (1) Sar 
cina lactea, (2) Proteus vulgaris, (3) 
Baccillus mesentericus +) Bacillus 
subtilis. 5) Bacillus vulgatus, (6) 


Escherichia coli, (7) Pseudomonas fluor 
escens, and (8) Micrococcus liquetaciens 
Bacteria isolated from only single samples 


of meat were not identified because of 
doubtful significance The prevailing 
organisms, both as to numbers present 
and times isolated were Sar.lactea and 
Prot.vulgaris. Both of these organisms 


have been isolated repeatedly by others 


but the importance of Sar.lactea has ap 
parently not been y appreciated. In 
instances it comprised YO per cent 
the 
Chis organism produces acid and 
hence tends to the meat, thus inuitiat 
ing the change 


Prot.vulgaris also 


me 


of the colonies appearing on agar 
plates 
SOUT 


deteriorating 
attacks glucose, but it 


earliest 


proteins Sar 


field 


is primarily a 


lactea may dominate the until car 


bohydrates are exhausted 
lhe 


some 


organisms tsolated together with 


stock 


and facultative 


representative cultures of 


aerobes anaerobes were 


salmon contained 


cubated at 20 


inoculated inti 


in test tubes, and 1 and 


37 sterile solution of 
added to 


production ol 


‘ctively \ 


tat was 


was continued 
traces of sulpl 
ultures gave oft 
e salmon could 
sense 
Bienstock ar 


Since t 


he organisms employed in this 


experiment | those commonly 


found in putrety the results were 
somewhat si rising The experiment 
beef. but with 
POKING 
sufhcientls to pre 
le raw rat meat was 
salt 


five davs at 37° 


rmal solution 
inoculated 
failed to 
If putrefaction be 


it was 


un they 


ion of ill-smelling 


obviously aerobik 


ill 


lost.putrificum 
ST. SDOT' wenes 


} 
Fe Ot the ] 
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theretore, confirms that 
Rettger and others 
Che question then arose 

erobes present in putrefying mx 
samples of meat, secured fr 
number of markets and con 
varieties, were analyzed 
[hey were taken to the 
their original wrappers, aseptica 
erred to sterile cotton stoppers 
and allowed to putrefy at 37°: 
putrefaction was evident they we: 
lvzed for anaerobes 


During the earlier trials th 


inaerobes was made 


writer's anaerobic spore 
the putrid meat being p! 
ontaining 1 c.c. of paraffin 
c. ot dextrose bouillon. Th: 
then heated to 80°C. for 


kill vegetative forms 
inaerobic conditions 
served to maintain anaet 
in indicator of gas producti 
nadequacy of this test was 
tor Clost.putrificum does not pr 
hereafter the 
whether they showed gas o 
from all tubes 


isolations were made by m« 


isolation of 
lertaken 


ultures in deep glucose agat 
made in 


they were glass t 
internal diameter, according to 1 
Heller.*° All 50 samples sh 
presence of anaerobes in one gt 
There is then 1 


meat 


1) 
the presence of anaerobes 1 


ind since the aerobes 


mea 


rganisms do not cause 
ire led to conclude 
due to th 
lains the discrepancy betw 
| count of aerobic and 
ind the 
in a given sample 
RELATION OF RI 
BACTERIAL COl 
the | 


Since maacteria 


ates mbraces aet 


icteria 


— 
I 
the tubes to indicate th 
Lt tet 
to | ret 
with the cultures. A 
icullative l » not cause il 
Cxperil I were repeated, em 
ployu th I cultures kept m 
ck as tollow ( 
ind (4) ( t.w 1 
nroduced de hi nis 
ind to the sense of s1 putretaction was 
verwhelmi here is then 
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ite the putretaction of meat Che aerobes and facultative anaerobes 


terial count, therefore, lost its found were inoculated into both cooked 
nificance? If the spoilage of and fresh meat, but they never produced 
mply a matter of putrefaction typical putrefaction as indicated by the 
nt could have little or no liberation of sulphides. They may cause 
But spoilage is a complex souring and digestion 
the first place, it is a souring When anaerobes were inoculated into 
it due to fermentation of the sterile meat they produced strong putre 
tes present by aerobic, faculta- faction 
robic bacteria ; secondly, it is CONCLUSIONS 
the proteins by aerobes and \erobic and facultative bacteria assist 
naerobes without abundant in the spoilage of meat, but the putrefac 
sulphides; thirdly, it is the tive odor is mainly due to anaerobes 
indol, skatol, and other vile The aerobic bacterial count is, therefore 
npounds by aerobic, faculta- only indirectly an indicator of putrefac 
erobic bacteria: and fourthly, tion. It does, however, indicate certain 
ction with the production of types of spoilage, and the sanitary con 
the anaerobes ditions under which the meat is kept. A 
ly the bacterial count is at least test for anaerobes in meat, comparable to 
f spoilage. It indi the B. coli test in water analysis, appears 
conditions, especially highly desirable 


which the meat is 
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indicates roughly for meat 
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bheate anaerobes which 
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or it may 
Che 


supervision 


agency 
ystem 


stat 


aeve 


furthest | 
iat of New where it 1s 
cases of 


sent to a lab 
State Commis 


required that cimens trom 


ommunicabl 


inspection and super 


oratories of goo 
by Slack 


times seri 


been emphasized 


‘ te 
repure, 
found that us dis 


when he tou it at 


agreements among laboratories 


f the same speci- 


iminil 


mens. Wa rts a similar lack 
cedures 


the most 


Statute reg 
1dministered 
and Dairies 
Agriculture, 


No person 


follows 
apparatus— License 
a milk or cream testing a 


to determine the percentage of 
at in milk or cream for the pur- 
same either for 


without 


butter 
se of purchasing the 
first 


himself for another 
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Health Labor 


labe work 


Department of 


M 
Publi 


an active part in this as 


ratory 


he organization 1s entirely 
to find out 

Seve states are 

laborat control, 


sent to each laboratory 


ry 
state department of hea 
ing questions wert 


private 


No laboratory 
I ab ratory 
present 

tuture 


uborato: 


1950) 


at Healt Ch) bold 
~ | | sable } le] saree ly ‘ 
ratories, wit the Commissions 
horator tech ne such person t 
tor’ re more ind rganized 11 e stat 
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UNNECESSARY 
m the following states in- 
nditions were such that any 
ratories doing private work 
iT\ 
South Carolina 
Vermont 
Khode Island 
\rkansas 
Nevada 
Indiana 
ticed that most of these 
smaller populations, where 
few private laboratories 
where it is possible for the 
state laboratory to be per- 
ted with the directors of 
ivate laboratories. Such 
quite ideal since cooperation 
isily obtained. 
PRESENT UNNECES 
UT DESIRABLE IN 
NEAR FUTURE 
ng states reported that the 
ries in each of their ter- 
e€ present time were doing 
far as was known, but in 
ture it would, without doubt, 
to take some steps in con- 
regulating the activities of 
ries: 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 
Maryland 
\ution was advised by most of 
ry directors in these states. 
e preferred legislation as the 
f solving the problem, most 
e opinion that such methods 
up too much antagonism and 
Operative plan between the 
tment of public health and the 
workers would obtain the best 
veral suggested the certificate 


ECESSARY BUT NOT YET 
ESTABLISHED 

m the tollowing states indi 
me method of laboratory 


control 1s necessary, but as yet has not 
been accomplished : 

lowa Alabama 

Maine Michigan 

Minnesota Oregon 

Utah West Virginia 

Pennsylvania Mississippi 

In two states (Michigan and Pennsyl 
vania) legislation was recently initiated 
looking towards the licensing of labora 
tory workers. 

In Michigan such workers were divided 
into four groups: 

Clinical Pathologist 

Serologist 

Bacteriologist 

Chemist 

group were subdivisions of 
laboratory assistant and technician. After 
examination by the State Board of Regis 
tration, properly qualified individuals 
were to be registered as licensed labora 
tory workers in Michigan. The bill cre 
ated considerable opposition and was 
eventually withdrawn. 

In Pennsylvania a law was formulated 
for a somewhat similar scheme of h- 
censing laboratory workers, but so much 
opposition was shown that the bill was 
never introduced into the legislature. The 
other eight states differed in opinions 
from laws requiring the licensing of lab 
oratory workers to the “inducement of 
reward for cooperation rather than a 
penalty for not meeting the requirements.” 
Opinion between the two methods was 
about equally divided in this group 


CONTROL ESTABLISHED 

Reports from six states indicated that 
means were at hand for control of labora 
tories to a greater or less degree: 

Wisconsin California 

New Jersey Connecticut 

Kansas New York 

Illinois, as previously mentioned, li 
censes persons to perform the Babcock 
test. Seven branch laboratories are 
yperated for diphtheria work, but control 
»§ such laboratories is not extended to 


THI 


he 


Publi 


formed 


~<dures Illinois 


\ssociation, 


rovernmental 


State Board of Healt! 
lal 
such 


thus 
laboratories t 


all 


ratories, 


extended t 


not 
weve! 


provision in_ the 


ring the inspection 


aboratories doing 
due to insufficient 
carried 


is not 


organization of th 

ry Associatior 
association draws 
Is which are 


Healt! 


rv metho 
Board of 


he process 01 
fication has 
itory workers them 
ntinually striving t 
f laboratory w 
of regulati 
and is about t 
that laboratory exam 
liseases shall be made 
pproved by the State 
1S proposed to fol 
f New York State 
certifying ies after receipt from 
them of ation setting forth then 
their 


an <« 


equipment the qualifications of 


workers. 

the Sanitary Code 
Health Officer to 
laboratories doing 

All such laboratories 


em 


powers state ex 


amine 


appr 


prove 
yy physicians for 
ce, shall registet 

must re 


port 
ne alan 

the prevaience 
the 


Ss, giving 


patients 
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In New York State tl 


tf Health has supervision 


as provided 
"Ths 1- 
pl 


Ihe 
he submission 


ries 


law 


to public he 


hysicians and 
is nothing in any 
| lab rat 


otat ( 


requires 
the 
1 in order ti 


ipproval of 


Healt! 


» make tl 
\pproval and certification 
After 
proval is given upon condit 
standard methods shall be 
About one hundred laborat 


thus certified. 


lesirable, however. 


SUMMARY AND CON( 


a questionnaire 


measures had yet 


although in more tl 


need 
control 


an immediate 
laborati 
It to 


present time compulsory reg 


Ty 


is interesting note 
laboratory 
one of the states with the « 
‘rsons making Babcock tests 


Recently legislation was mut 
states requiring compulsory « 
of 


ut so much opposition deve 


and laborat 


} 


registration 


measures were withdrawn. It 


workers is being e! 
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‘ ‘ the reliability f laborate= rat | 
is an extra-— 
the ate This 1 = 
state l ratories, I 
‘ 
Jew Jers as. 
and supervisio1 f 
public health work, but 
Kansas reports the 
Ka il La 
in reply (O 
ica a Ca 
publi health in fort 
lati est that the State thirt 
i al ] 1 twelve states it was re rt 
my 
t s were such that 1 nt 
iboratories was necessat 
twentv-fout tates 
a and neces r\ mi 
n the near tuturt 
ror ntroil t a greatet 
while in the other eighteen 1 
director and othe 7 
In Connecticut 
eaitn W ! 
except those 
annuall\ Fur leaetic and ie tandesi 
{ dl l ul 
t r i to was the met! d 
nu east iboratory directors 


MUNICIPAL MEAT 


in operation in New York, 
tate Department of Health 
after inspection. 
n is not necessary for the 
laboratory, but is, of 
Standard 
fre- 


ratories 


any 
ntly desirable. 
thods are used, while 
ns and checks enable such 
remedy any inaccuracies 
into the routine. 
s plan is not dissimilar to 
rk method except the labora- 
themselves have taken the 
set their own standards 
Board of Health has 
ept. The Kansas Medical 
\ssociation also has requested 
rd of Health to certify those 
were found to be 


State 


which 
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reputable aiter inspection. This 1s being 
done. 

It would seem 
control of 


that 
laboratories 


theretore some 


method of doing 
public health or medical laboratory 


but practical. 


work 
is not only desirable Such 
control should not be compulsory, how 
ever, but should be 
possible for the laboratories to come un- 
der. A state laboratory association is of 
distinct benefit from many standpoints, not 
that the members 
‘work in reasonable 


made as desirable as 


the least of which is 


get acquainted and 
amity instead of enmity.” 
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MUNICIPAL MEAT INSPECTION 


W.C 


V.S 


Utica, N. Y 


the Food ux 
Fifty-third Ant 


IN fifteen years of untiring 
before we finally succeeded 
blishing in Utica a satisfac- 
municipal meat inspection. 
fiscate over 200,000 pounds 
lucts—meats ; make over 6000 
of markets, stores and killing 
meat products are kept; in- 
7500 vehicles which bring 


\ license fee of $1.00 per year is charged 
any person or meat 
products, fish or poultry, and this is turned 
Our depart- 


persons handling 
over to the city treasurer. 
ment consists of a veterinarian in abso 
lute charge, an assistant veterinarian, and 
five lay inspectors. One of these is in 
charge of the stamping which 
is open from 8 to 11 A.M. and 2 to 4 P.M. 


station, 


We have two thriving packing companies 
in our city. Previous to our having an 
established meat inspection service, these 
companies were greatly handicapped in 
regard to selling their products, as vari- 
ous cities refused to accept their products 
due to the fact that there mu- 
nicipal meat inspection in our city. 


lucts to our stamping station, 
must be stamped before they 
‘tered for sale. No meat products 
| for sale unless stamped by 
ment, state or some municipal 
ing now to have a public abat- was no 
lished in order to concentrate 
within our city health depart- 
sdiction. This would greatly 
ir work, and also increase the 
condemned products. With 

I should consider our meat 


One of my first official acts was to try 


to right this condition of affairs. Repre- 


sentatives of these various cities who 


objected to our lack of inspection were 


invited to inspect our packing plants unde 


new ordinances. This they gladly 


ervice equal to the best the 
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tormer orders his is one phase of publ 

products were ties in Utica, but it empha 

in their cities, that the time has come 
the packin 


companies 1e | pay acer- the fullest extent of the 


g worker who does not 
um over the city i by his veterinary colleagu 
services rendered by the city ing an opportunity of gre 
We have very little trouble with dealers not only because of the 


in regard to living up to our requirements. cability of many anin 


We try or} i ng he lines of educa liseases, but also becau 


tion fey irt cases come »t the analogies betweet 
have one an processes of man and tl 
udge, we have rder much knowledge 
We are hich may be employs 
the human species 
Not only is the 
sting in the solutior 
human pathol 
diseases of 
incalculable valu 
communicable 
lustry Ni mal to man by collab 
pection law ‘on hange of thought 
vernment stand k veterinary professions will 
n placed on meat ally, and the veterinarian 
is condemned goes’ valuable ally to the health w 
j \s a matter of fact, the e1 
iccepted for it several diseases common to 


| rests in the final anal 


We are far ind some foreign gov 
rnmen — weterin ents It is. tl 
ernments in this phase of public health veterinary scientist. It 1 
work. All slaughtering houses abroad are merely as an inspector ot 
under state or Mut ipal control, and ante veterinarian serves in the 
ind post-mortem inspection is required of campaign 
all animals used for food purposes. By Pasteur in closing his orat 
these methods the elimination of all cold opening of the Pasteur Institut 


slaughtering of animals is positively en said “ There are two opposing 


forced. By cold slaughtering I mean the testing one with the other 
fraudulent use of carcasses of dead, un 1. law of blood and death, 
slaughtered animals for human consump lay new methods of destr 
tion. This frequently happened in our other a law of health. Its on! 
ity before the meat inspection ordinance deliver mankind from the et 
What happened in _assail him.” God only know 
‘ther city where these two laws will gain the 
nspection law The Now it is up to us as guat 
unlawful vendors vealth of mankind as well 
ise every means at our dis] 


force the law of health 
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“ he 1 it the 

were re 4 1 and the 
| 
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ICK TEST AND ACTIVE IMMUNIZATION WITH 
SCARLET FEVER STREPTOCOCCUS TOXIN 


\BRAHAM ZINGHER, M.D., Dr.P.H. 


tor Bureau of Laboratories, New York City Department of Health; 
Attending Physician, Willard Parker Hospital. 


re the Public Health Admit 


‘ORTANT step in the final 
of scarlet fever has been 
cent work of the Dicks, 
identified the hemolytic 
associated with scarlet 
usative agent of the disease. 
le to produce experimental 
1 human beings by planting 
so-pharyngeal mucous mem 
eral volunteers a culture of 
streptococcus, which 

m the infected finger of a 
are of cases of scarlet fever. 
rk and that of different in- 
who claimed that the specific 


was 


treptococcus of scarlet fever 


single agglutinative group, 
ittention of the medical pro- 
more toward this organism 
cause of scarlet fever. 
se observers may be mentioned 


mary 


liss,> Tunicliff,* and Dochez.* 
{ the Research Laboratory and 
yn the other hand, found that 
scarlet fever strains fell into 
vglutinative groups 
identification of certain strains 
molytic Streptococcus as the 
nt of scarlet fever, the Dicks 
investigations and ob- 
luble toxic filtrate * from cul- 
s organism, which gave posi- 


their 


eactions in cases ot 
and negative 
Positive and 


vere also observed in 


early 
reactions in 
negative 

normal 


't has confirmed and ex- 
bservations of the Dicks on 
Edwards! 


the Dicks. 


Branch and 
ned the results of 


‘ istration Sec 
n at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting at 


Health 
1924 


the 


Lio! American Publi 
Detroit 


Michigan, October 20, 
With the toxin the Dicks*™ have suc- 
ceeded in immunizing actively a number 
of nurses Zingher ! injected with 
gradually increasing doses of the toxin 
the positive reactors in a number of 
schools and institutions. 

\n antitoxic serum has also been pro- 
the Dicks '* by injecting the 
Dochez 


duced by 

toxin into 
months earlier obtained an antitoxic serum 
by a different method. He first injected 
1 small amount of liquefied agar into the 


horses. a few 


subcutaneous cellular tissue of the neck 
of a horse, and into the center of the 
agar nodule formed after its solidification 
he inserted the sedimented bacterial mass 
from a broth culture of the scarlatinal 
streptococcus. The bacteria thus 
protected from the phagocytes, while the 
toxin according to Dochez could pass 
through the agar into the lymph spaces and 
cellular tissues of the animal and stimu- 
late the production of antitoxin. A slough- 
ing ulcer is formed at the site where the 
agar and bacteria have been injected. 
Very good therapeutic results have been 
claimed for the Dochez serum by Blake, 
Trask and Lynch."® At the Willard 
Parker Hospital the Dochez serum has 
given encouraging results, but not so 
striking as those reported by Blake and 


were 


his associates. 


MODERN CONCEPTION OF SCARLET FEVER 


lhe absence of immunity after various 
infections with the hemolytic streptococ- 
cus has always been a strong point against 
accepting this organism as the specific 
etiological agent of scarlet fever. With 
the separation and identification of a toxin 
produced by the scarlatinal streptococcus 


[955] 


— 


liluti 


in the eactions in convalescent 
streptococcus good positive 
invade produce gland ng and susceptible 
and j infection Che immunity be emphasized that 
ver is chiefly anti low dilution of a tox 
intibacterial, since patients can be brought 
from scarlet convalescent fron 
“ither recently previous years may 


establishe 
levelop infections with the 


specinc scat 
latinal organism hese reinfecti 
not associated, howe with the 
icteristic clinical crite 


scarlet tevet 
a rash  followe desquamation he standard 

Similar fect without a rash may A control test wit! 


occur naturally ” is been 


coccus 


containing five 


r citr: horse 
is then ad 
th culture in the proporti sitive Dick reacti 
per cent, the sediment formed allowed tl wositive Schick 
to settle and the supernatant fluid passed reached its 


re 


maximum intet 
filtes \ good Che Dick react 
1 :1000 stron fades much more rapidly, 
positive as well as negative 
when tested in a group of young children 


reactions strongly positive reactions 


brownish pigmentation at t! 
Che diluted scarlet fever toxin is more Desquamatiotr 


INO . ( | RELI ‘ 
i 
is¢ ecen certalt met f star rdizit 
= 
xtent nhther Fare howevet suitable unti 
from mphther the t “Shi stimu | ‘ X11 tor 
ites the pt ucthior an antitox! In \\ 
A 
renct 
} al I 
‘ W ite 
intitoxically immune to clinical scarlet temperature for an hour shou 
i 
rer K EST ‘ wit 
‘ — oles ere ‘ 
‘ | thy, Schr tect wt i! nnect wit 
n tut the ene ‘ j 1) ‘ 
Mea I Vil Crit «10! Vithin & 
1 
e ¢ 


rivE IMMUNIZATION 


€ positive reac 


positive 
then there 1 
induration: 


] OS! 


control 

» reaction shows the 
in the test and control 
ire due to a protein hy 
to the autolyzed  sub- 
tic streptococcus and 
ins contained in_ the 


repre 

positive and = population und 
The reaction f 320 children were 


thined reaction 
n of the 

reactions 

unheated let tever 


nounced than in the con 


ited toxin 


Al 


1S 


the toxin 


sitive-combined 
fevet 


and 
to scarlet 
intitoxin is con- 
negative 


their 


Many 


S11] il 


negative and 
antitoxin in 
toxic effects 


let 


ve 
to the 
| streptococcus 

blood 


shown in 


antitoxin 


irse) can be 
1)' The serum 
strength 


added 


mixture is 
into a susceptible 
injected in a dose 
ras! immunity 


rmall 


serum 
lermally into the 
of scarlet fever will 
ut over an area the 
cent to that 
War (Schultz-Chariton 
Dick and 


that 


th the 


TEST IN NORMAI 
results imdicate 


Hk DICK 
tl tested positive 


PERSONS 
ws the results with the two-thirds rave 
7700 persons of different reactions to th tests rv 

tions to | u 


closelv. resemble 


ntaves 


Cad 
tion shows 1 ‘ 44.8 
6 
64 2 
y is 4 
ss 22 8 
16 
i44 
Tot is »9 2 
that 22 ner — 
' 
ia. Universit e from 40 
ent posit 5 W ) tive 
I 
1? » T 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS WITH DICK TE 
SCARLI 


Fever 


ST IN ACUTE AND CONVALESCE® 
r FEVER 


*atients at the Time of Admis 


negative 


v 
positive 


Of 232 patients wh 


or 91.3 per cent, sl 


‘tion on admission and 
m during convalescence 
patients who gave a positive 
ng convalescence also, two « 
had no scarlet fever on adn 


1 4 


tive Schick reaction, spital, as they developed the 


showed a negative lays later and subsequent 
Schick reaction negative Dick test lwelve 
maining 17 patients did 
SCARLET FEVER lt was interesting to note 
vives umm »f the results »§ these 12 continued t 


»btained with tl Dick test during the positive (+--+) reaction, 


mow 


St SIX ontnhs al lv the scarlet fever they probably did not have s 
patients the Willard Parker on admission, yet none devel 
Hospital It will be seen that of 201  latinal rash during their stay 


pret 


t aitn 


whe tested during the first pital. These patients, 
197, or 99 per cent,  tible to the toxin, were prol 


patients 
ive davs Ol 
These reactions by a local tissue resistance 
cases + or + pharyngeal mucous mem) 
actions (+--+), ‘nts the invasion and t 


seen in normal persons, are not fectious organisms even 
1 in scarlet fever cases. f a general antibody 
already local defense mechan1 
ybably be destroved 


ibserve 

cases some has 
r third day 
nv of the are process, such as a col 
the hospital i 8 procedure, such as ren 
Imission with a his- nd adenoids 


+ 


illness, 64, or Five of the patients w 


negative show a moderately posit 


ne convalescence desquan 


React 
Numbe N 
viele ¢ Lu I ted Dick 
7 4 2 
7 64 
| te Stage I I k Test 
‘ t Fever n Scarlet | 
232 
213 rest l-t day 
19 
fey 91 3 4 ) 
inated, a la 
rtio1 \\ positive idmission and also du 
e two tests, and where the negative 213, (how 
ICK Ca nated tne Teve;rst 
va four ‘ the case Th thet 
ira who Na I 
eactior (+ even! ided int 
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st AND AcTIVE IMMUNIZATION WITH SCARLE' 


was not characteristic 
two patients it was patchy, 
rts of arms, shoulders and 
behind it eczema-like areas 
other shght desquamation 
ne hand only 
nt question arises whether 
¢ in scarlet fever with one 
ifferent toxins produced by 
agglutinative strains of the 
streptococcus. The 
k reactions in most of the 
from scarlet fever point at 
at majority as producing a 


lytic 


such as we know in diph- 
tanus. The few positive re- 
convalescence were noted 
most of which there can be 
ibt as to the correct diagnosis 
ver. The few patients who 
ind yet gave a positive Dick 

¢ convalescence leave two 
pen: Either the amount of 
luced during the course of 
was not sufficient to neutralize 
the toxin in the Dick test, or 
occasional strains of hemo- 
fever 


cus causing scarlet 


lifferent toxins, as in the case 
tulinus, which produces two 
ble toxins. 
part of Table 2 shows that 
ction becomes negative from 
the tenth day of illness. This 
with the appearance of anti 
lies in the patient’s blood. 
esence of antitoxin the serum 
property of blanching the 
iItz-Charlton phenomenon) in 
se of scarlet fever. This 1s in- 
he table by the plus signs. It 
int to note that the Dick re 
ime negative a little earlier in 
e, showing that it requires a 
entration of antitoxin before 
serum can blanch the rash. 
Charlton test is a rather 
for the quantitative deter- 
nly a definite concentration 
permanent blanching, but 
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many scarlatinal rashes are unsuitable tor 


this test { value, however, as a 


diagnostic measure to be carried out with 


a known antitoxic serum in a doubttul 


case of scarlet fever. Suspicious rashes 
especially if well pronounced but not chat 
thus accurately diag 


acteristic, could be 


nosed. The fine pinpoint rashes do not 
show the blanching well 

\n interesting and significant appeat 
ance was noted at the site of the original 
Dick test in two patients who developed 
scarlet fever one week after the test. ‘The 
area on the forearm corresponding to the 
previous reaction was very pale and sur 
rounded by a sharply defined ring of the 
scarlet fever rash which was greatly in 
tensified in redness when compared with 
the rest of the eruption on the forearm 
During the height of the eruption a second 
Dick test was made over the pale area 
and another one a little to one side. ‘The 
reaction which developed within the pak 
area was very slight when compared wit! 


the second reaction alongside of it \y 


a certain amount of cellular im 


parently 
munity had developed at the site of the 
This gave rise 


] al 


1 a striking co 


original positive Dick tes 

to the j 

which presented sucl 
| 


pallor, 


to the rest of the blushed skin and al 


pre vented the development ofa vO vl posi 
tive reaction during the first dav of the 


disease. The ring of intensified rash mak 


ing up the border which surrounded the 
vale area was probably due to the inter 
action between cells which were sensitized 


rather than protected by the minute anti 


body content within their substance and 


the scarlet fever toxin of the disease 
These observations point to the probabk 
local origin in the epidermis of some anti 
toxin production against scarlet fever 

SCARLET 


IMMUNITY RESULTS WITH FEVER TOXIN 


\ convenient method for determining, 


the amount of toxin for active 1mmuniza 
tion is the skin test dose. The dilution to 
be used for this purpose depends on thi 
is used for 


L000, then 


strength of the toxin. If it 
the Dick test 1n a dilution of 1 
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n represents 100 grees of temperature, 
the initial dose for active and occasionally a 
he second dose is 250 that may persist for 
250 skin test doses for In one adult the rash w 


desquamation of the palms 
third dose Ot 


lor children over 


1 


more than 2000 chil 
skin test 


injected with the toxin 
third dose may be titutional symptoms 

doses. In mak rash, and of 
ver num- Ve 


assoc! 
these 6 were 

nyecting lar ar ot age who 

was €s test doses as the 1 


mounts t 


ion. Where only 
1, 


administered it 1s 


sity 
( 


hilution rhe 
intramuscularly or 


i 


etermined by n 
llowing the toxin to rem 


mperature tor 4 t 


mad 
that 


value and c: 
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nended is a small es without pre 
toxin 1s gradually symptoms 


alter We have foun 
is neutralized in 


IMMUNITY RESUI 


nder 12 Years. 100, 250 
Doses GIVEN 


TS WITH SCARLET FEVER TOXIN 
ind 250 skin test doses at weekly inter 
Years. 100 


250 and 500 skin test d 


doses at weekly 
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st AND ACTIVE 


Mixtures of toxin-anti 
therefore, also be prepared 
ones used for diphtheria 


ws the results with the Dick 
the children of three institu 
ere injected with the scarlet 
lhe retests were made 4 to 
the immunizing injections 
cent of the retested children 


and of these a 


1, 
showed negative 


reactions, 
pseudo re 
itional 24 per cent gave 

were less strongly positive 
riginal test. The immunity 
ned after the 
lifficult of interpretation on 


injection oft 


numerous pseudo-reactions 
This can be avoided 
extent by using the purified 


Dick test 


YOUNG CHILDREN 
past have in 
2000 children under the age 
Health Stations of 
These chil 


sunimer we 


Bronx 
without a preliminary 
Schick test against scarlet fever 
eria. The results will be noted 


Injectec 


ing the cases of scarlet fever and 
leveloping during the coming 
checking them up against an 
| card index list of the injected 


received 3 doses of scarlet 


liphtheria toxin-antitoxin, one 


and 3 doses of a 1] 
used for the scarlet fever, the 
the diphtheria imoculations 
rtant to note that the local re 
hese young children are as a 


mild. If parents realized this 


ihly they would be willing to 
r children immunized 


against 


before they enter 


ANTITOXIN 


FEVER 


] agile 
s well as the Dicks, has de 


ecessful production of an 
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intitoxic serum in horses. Such sera are 
being prepared at the present time by a 
number of biological laboratories, includ 
a concentrated serum 
within a 


our own, and 
will probably be 


The antitoxin can be used fot 


ing 
available few 
months 
prophylaxis and treatment along the lines 
so successfully carried out with diphtheria 
The for 


of passive 


antitoxin dose recommended 
immunization is 10 


from 20 to 50 Cc 


purposes 
c.c. and for treatment 
The serum injections are best given intra 
muscularly 

\\ here 
ivailable 
the 
trom convalescents 
Dick 

normal 


animal antitoxic sera are not 
obtained 


blood 


is well as from nega 


good results will be 


with serum or citrated whole 
In testing quantita 
| the 


luals by 
cutaneous test with in reasiny concentra 


tive reactors 


tively indivi intra 


scarlet fever toxin I found that 


ions of 
some of them show even larger amounts 
yf antitoxin than convalescents 

The effect of 
treatment of scarlet 


antitoxic serum in the 
fever is best seen i 
the more severe toxic cases that have no 
septic complications, such as sloughing 


fauces and enlarged cervical glands 
There is a rapid, almost critical drop m 
temperature, an improvement in the char 
acter of the pulse and respiration and 
more rapid fading of the rash. The im 
provement in the clinical picture of tox 
cases I described a number of years ago" 
after the use of intramuscular injections 
of citrated convalescent and also of not 
mal blood 


ment after 
horse serum 


There is a similar improve 


the injection of antitoxt 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


] he Dick 
determining 
to scarlet 


test is a reliable method 


for susceptibility in 


munity fever. In our experi 
ence with the test in over 7700 cases, uy 
to the present time & positive reactors and 
none of the negative reactors have devel 
yped scarlet fever 


2 The Dick test helps in the 


diagnos} 
1f doubtful cases of scarlet fever 


trongly positive 
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ter in convales suthcient amount 
diagnosis Of scar- patient's blood and 


legative reaction tion of the tox 
lays of rash sh 
uard that he may not | by a tew exceptional st1 
lever latinal streptococcus 
inization with scarlet 8. The scarlet fever t 
fever toxin is a sate procedure and is not in multiple proportions by tl 
to any extent associated with the develop 
ment of constitutional symptoms if the 


dose of toxin is gradually increased. The 
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skin test is a convenient method tor meas 
uring the amount of toxin. Three doses 
are given at intervals of 7 to 10 days 
For children under 3 years, the doses are 
100, 250 and 250 skin test doses; over 3 
years and up to 12 years the third dose 1s 
gradually increased to 500 skin test doses 
For adults the third dose may be in 
creased to 1000 skin test doses 
proportion of the successtully imyjecte 
dividuals show a negative or a negative- 
pseudo reaction | 

4. Purification of the toxin by the so 
i 


dium chloride and acetic acid precipitation 


method gives a preparation that 1s better 
he Dick test and for active immuniza 
lesser protein reactions 


toxin treated with fot 


represe! 
ment ot ; mmunization ag 
let fe 

6. The Dick test applied to 


of scarlet fever showed that 91 


positive reactions during the 


of the disease and 
tions during convalescence Chere were 
I 
reaction: of these 2 developed scariet 


fever subsequently. Of the remaining 17 


19 patients who gave a persistent positive 


patients 12 did not desquamate 

7. It obable that most of the strains 

»f the scarlatinal streptococcus produce a 

ingle toxin. The few cases that show 
Dick reactions in convalescence 


quamate point erther to an 
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EUGENE R. 


ry. FIRST attempt to evaluate the 
ve importance milk as a 
transmission in 


of 


of disease 
tts was embodied in the Re- 
Special Milk Board of the 
tts Department of Health in 
parently this was one of the 
mpts in public health litera- 
k quantitative values regarding 
source of infection in the com- 
inicable diseases in which milk 
The data published in that 
summarized and discussed 
by Kelley in 1916.. The period 
vered was nine years (1907- 


sive }. 
Kelley and Osborne collected 
| data on milk-borne infec- 
ssachusetts together with an 
the proportion of milk 
in certain cities comprising 
{ the state population. Their 
re published in 1920.2 The 


1907-1915 
| Cases 
Re- Traced | Percent 
ported | to Milk 
23,482} 2,215) 9.43! 
at } 
70,569 2,747) 3.89 
69,646 131) 
163,697 7,605 64 


ed until 1915 


time covered in the report was 
1915-1918, inclusive). Tables 


herewith for comparison. 


\IILK-BORNE DISEASE IN MASSACHUSETTS 

D CHRONOLOGICAL REPORT 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
M.D., FeLtow, 
AND 
WotrFert G. Wesser, M.D., 


Vassachusetts Department of 


rABLE 
CASES OF TYPHOID, SEPTIC SORE THROAT AND DIPHTHERIA TRACED TO MILK, SINGLY AND COMBINED 


1 these two former reports are 


bject of bringing up to date 
[963] 


FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS 


\.PLHLA 


Mass 


Boston, 


Public Health, 


nulk-borne 


the available material on 
disease and pasteurization in Massachu- 
setts, the data submitted herewith were 


collected and tabulated. 
The list of outbreaks 
disease for the five years, 1919-1923, in- 
clusive, is based on investigations made 
by this department. Cases finally classi- 
fied as due to milk infection are tabulated 
for comparison with all reported cases 
of typhoid, throat, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria for the three time 
this and the two 
previous reports. (Table I.) The 
marked reduction noted in the proportion 
of reported cases of these four diseases 


of muilk-borne 


septic sore 


periods involved in 


traced to milk is associated with a con- 


tinued prevalence of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. Reported cases of typhoid 
and septic sore throat have fallen off 
considerably. It has always been de 


partment practice to consider milk as a 


possible source of infection in outbreaks 


I 


1915-1918 1919-1923 
Cases | Cases { 
Re | Traced! Percent Re Traced Tercent 
ported | to Milk ported | to Milk | 
6,331) 7.83 4,105 297) 7.23 
1.401} 61.88 118 14.23 
25,328) 14 95 46,777 > 11 
33,807 | OS 42,38¢ O18 
66.867 | 1,533 2.29 94,097 


of these diseases, and not to discard it 
as a possibility until it can be definitely 
ruled out. Epidemiological reports on all 
outbreaks traced to milk are carefully 


collected and filed 
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rABLE Il 
TRACED 


Mick AGainst Ca 
ED TO MILK 


1915-1918 


rABLE Ill 


Dra Mick Infection 


1915-1918 


I ities and towns 
milk of each 


Ove! 
borne diseases 


id replies were receiv 
these. The populatio: 
l traced to I] me cities replying to the 
each time period 
Fable III deal 


ymprises 65 per cent 
the relative 
puene ot ot 


ition Che accuracy 
>to milk of eacl mi 


uitted in the replies as t 
for each ; nilk sold daily and the am 
Is a Imitted]y open to q 
aztion for the ye: { the replies gave rout 
tort n lable were obtaine nl should be borne 

from repl 1 questionnaire sent out 
from » de] ment early in 1924 
questionn 


‘ing the per capita dai 
of milk for the years | 
rhe 


Sixty-seven 


information on p 


iste 


( ( ASE iM K-Borne [tse 
DISEASE TRA 
1907-1915 
er Kt Perc entawge 
Trace ll Ca Cases Traced| all Ca 
) Mill I to Milk Traced to M 
to Milk to Milk 
I I 196 
867 6.5 
I 14 | 9.1 
1) 1.95 
1.533 100 
1997-1915 1919-19 
I 
Al M k P 
14 
14 
57 
28 100 
7T 
ju 
TABLE IV 
Nu Quarts per Quart 
Citi D> Capita Pasteurized |Past 
U 836.9 16 688,97 
Cit ‘ 198 138, 2¢ ¢ 
) 
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} was obtained by the same 
it the factor of error may 
constant in both figures. 


SION-——-TYPHOID FEVER 


e total number of outbreaks 
ne disease and of milk-borne 
e decreased considerably, ty- 
position 


the preéminent 


reaks of milk-borne disease 
ve vears typhoid was respon- 
17 milk-borne 
per cent), as against 16 out 
cent) in the period 
Outbreaks of milk 
characteristically occur on 
milk 
outbreak at 


out of out 
per 
clusive 
routes. Since 
Waltham in 
observed 


steurized 


ises), it has been 
s of milk-borne typhoid have 
to a small number of cases 
r the most paft have been 
the 


smaller communities 


ses of typhoid reported in the 

irs, 297 (7.23 per cent) were 

milk. This is practically the 

rtion as in the preceding four 
7.83 per cent). 
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For the years 1922 and 1923 the cases 
reported were tabulated by weeks, to 
gether with the number of cities and towns 
reporting cases in the same period. Three 
hundred and twelve cases were reported 
in the two years from one hundred and 
The 


cases per town per week are 1.67, con- 


eighty-seven towns (by weeks) 


siderably less than 2 This illustrates 
the great scattering of cases reported. It 
this that 


most cases reported as septic sore 


is to be surmised from many 


not 


iroat are 


not connected with milk as a 
source of infection and perhaps not with 
hemolytic streptococci. For the two years 
1922 and 1923, 


if all cases reported, occurred in two well 


75 cases, or 24 per cent 


lefined outbreaks traced to milk 

In the last five years typhoid fever and 
sore throat have changed places 
with regard to their relative importance 
In the period 
half 


disease 


as milk-borne diseases 
1918 


per 


1915 inclusive, more than 


cent) of all 
traced to milk were cases of septic sore 


(56.5 cases of 
throat, while 32.4 per cent were typhoid 
Since 1918, however, only 24.8 per cent 
of all milk 


sore throat and 62.4 per cent were typhoid 


cases traced to were septic 


m to all cases of nnlk-borne 
phoid has gained the leading Because vis the scattering of cases, diag 
unting for 297 cases out of "SIS OF septic sore throat 1s apparently 
1 per cent) in the last five vears used for a different clinical entity than 
revards formerly when tt was almost imvariably 


issociated with explosive multiple cases 
f acute pharyngitis. 


ithbreaks, typhoid is now the most 
milk-borne disease. 


SEPTIC SORE THROAT SCARLET FEVER 


mer reports septic sore throat (nly one outbreak of scarlet fever 
described as the milk-borne ‘traced to milk infection has occurred in 
r excellence. But there has been the last five years. This outbreak ac 


hle apparent change in the rela 
milk as a 


counted for 53 cases, or 0.110 per cent 


tance of source of 0! all cases reported in the period, against 


septic sore throat since 1918, !40 cases, or 0.55 per cent in the four 
per cent of all septic sore throat ears previous 
rted being traced to milk in the ()f all cases of disease traced to milk 
rs, as compared to 62 per cent — scarlet fever was represented in 11.1 per 
vears previous. An explana- cent in the five vears just past. In the 
vht for the fact that so large previous four yeat period 913 per cent 
of septic sore throat cases vere scarlet fever, and in the period 
not traced to milk 1907-1915, tnclusis 36.1 per cent 
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REAKS TRACED 1 [ink IN I YEARS 


ind Lowel 
ind Worcester 


as a milk-borne disease out between the 
w comes third on the _ teurized in cities over 50,00( 
behind typhoid and septic and in those between 10,000 
Ss 1s especially signifi 
fact that it is in t 


utbreaks of milk-borne 


} let? 
ia 


HTHERIA 1¢ Cl 


diphtheria traced to 
the last five years, me to occur. 
8 cases. As a It may not be 


ut here that a signi 


liphtheria has not 
eath rate from no 


is took place abou 
isteurization 


considerable 


tributable 
per cent 


i” tour year 


ATION 

from the forty ie and, therefore, 
mding to the ques ionary tuberculosis 
hings of importance in the proportion 
increase in » pro- in the sat 
pasteurized in 1923 


last 


too large t 
observation or 


approximately 
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17 
In rtal ( 
scarlet Level 
list, falling tat 
() tit ] 1s 
milk rnc 
re tnt ta iriet fever at any time 
since 190, In 1 n to all case 
cure 
\V here prior to N10 
) rom non-puin ry tu 
aiwa ( tt I 5 than 2 per cent 
| I n een neariy Col 
oles een a precipitou 
reported cases ot typnoid, sept 
1 
] mucn ne 1 t fa 
il thy t fiy irs. ly 0.5 per cent Caf4ril | 
( ‘ were to milk non-pulmonar;’ry ieatnh rate 
miectior mcf (1533 l ill Wa iCa 
‘ +} nre neriod than practical Ssignincance 
Ul Lilt Leal if 
ta compile I! 
city ind towns 1 eal I 
tionnaire w two in 
First, is the grea ne pet! 
igainst thi date of the 
ATH RAT ER 100,00 
questionnaireé in increase irom perl 
cent ft 74 per cent 1s Non-Pulmonary Tuberculos 
i 
variation is brought 1920-1923 
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MPTION OF MILK 


pe 


‘r capita consumption of 


23 given in Table IV show 


(3 
‘ 


+f) 


ition between large and 


ities over 50,000 popula- 


quarts per capita daily, 


towns between 10,000 and 


lati 
ll 


m consume only .38 
nportant still, the esti- 
m of milk for the total 


ortv-one cities and towns 


SCHOLARSHIP FRA- 


NITY FOR STUDENTS OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


an 


academic year the Delta 


honorary scholarship fra 


ded at the School of Hygiene 
Health 


son 


existed 


\ 


pub 


of the Johns Hopkins 
1e time it had been realized 
a need for an honorary 


lic health schools similar 


bject to those organizations 


olleges and the professional 


bership 1s based upon scholastic 


al 


de 


vidence in proficiency in 


subjects is required. The fra 


the approval of the faculty 


|} 


kindly 


re 


; 
i 


1. Welch, director of the 
assisted materially with 
anization is much indebted 


valuable suggestions as to the 


organization, formulation of 


the 


fraternity is a gold disc 


ters Delta Omega in pale. The 


scribed with the name of the 


name 


( 


f th 


the 
I 
M 


of the university and the 
Charter Member” appear 


se who were first selected 


organization have been 
larvard School of Publi 


assachusetts Institute of 


Schools of Public Health 


of 


Pennsylvania, Yale Uni 


has fallen in four years from .556 quarts 
per capita daily in 1919 to .456 in 1923! 

If the estimates are in accord with the 
facts, it would seem that the rising price 
of milk has more than offset the efforts 
of hygienists and milk dealers to increase 
the consumption of milk 


1. Kelley, E. R Milk-borne Infectior 
67:1997 (Dec 30), 191¢ 


<elley and Osborne Importance of Milk Infec 
- 


Transmission of Certain Communicable Diseases 


A. J. P. H., 10:66 (an.), 19 


versity, and the University of Michigan have 
ven invited to apply for charters 

that these organizations will 
tected early in the coming academic year 
Other chapters may be established in addition 
[he secretary is Dr. Milford Edwin Barnes, 
International Health Board, 61 Broadway 
New York City 


The Smallpox Outlook for 1924.—During 
the first six months of 1924, in 26 states and 
7 Canadian provirces, the number of cases of 
smallpox nearly doubled the number recorded 
during the same period in 1923. The situation 
is rendered worse by the fact that this year’s 
smallpox is nearly three times as deadly as 
the type of the disease which prevailed in 1923 
[The 7 Canadian provinces show an increase 
in smallpox cases from 714 in the first six 
months of 1923 to 1,837 during the correspond 
ing period of 1924. Last year one death was 
recorded in this area; this year 51 deaths 
occurred. In the 26 states there were 12,682 
cases of smallpox in the first six months of 
1923 with 64 deaths, giving 5 deaths per 
100 cases, while in 1924 there were 22,682 
cases and 314 deaths giving 1.4 deaths per 100 
cases. Smallpox became epidemic in Detroit 
in the latter part of 1923. From January 1 
to June 30, 1924, 1,508 cases and 140 deaths 
occurred In Pittsburgh, a severe outbreak 
began about the middle of June, with 55 cases 
and 11 deaths reported up to July 19th 
Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insut 


ance Company Aug.), 1924 
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REPORT O rH COMMITTEE ON MEN 
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treatment 
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rhe rigit th ( tn IT 
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pensations 
sations, whi mat 
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f social eal 
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NTAL HYGIENE AND THE HEALTH OFFicer 


habits already formed Courts, juvenile, criminal and domestic, 
f formation, are giving ire becoming convinced that without the 
chool, the home, or the personal data acquired by competent psy 
the latter form of clinic, hiatric and psvchological examinations, 
homes, schools, courts, they are seriously handicapped in the per 
nile courts, and social formance of their duties, and clinics in 


being established as 


ught. In such states these courts 
New York and Pennsyl- rapidly as trained personnel can be found 
patient clinics have been The social agencies and the schools are 
eloped by the state hos- likewise becoming eager for this type of 
vive competent psychiatric service and plans are being made in many 
tically all parts of the state. places for such work \ considerable 
ire of inestimable value in number of joint, coOperative clinics will 
ntal hygiene program. develop to meet the needs of these 
to those clinics organized organizations. 
by the personnel of the The machinery for mental hygiene 
tals, other clinics of a similar work would, therefore, seem to be quite 
¢ established in various parts generally distributed throughout _ the 
ry which are not associated community; in some instances units work- 
spitals. In some instances ing independently; in others many units 
part of a community health being headed up either by a state hospital, 
general hospital; in other a state commission on mental diseases, 
are organized and main- or a state society for mental hygiene 
encies such as juvenile or So far as we are aware, no city depart- 
rts, schools, social agencies ment of health maintains a bureau of 
d child welfare and the mental hygiene, although the city of New 
f these agencies are asso- ark, New Jersey, for a short time had 
me state de 


as in the child guidance such a bureau, and 
ted by the National Com- partment of health, Connecticut, main 
Mental Hygiene (in Cin tains a bureau of mental hygiene. The 
Louis, Dallas, Texas, Bureau of the Connecticut department of 
Paul, Los Angeles), health has not been particularly active, 

hey have a need for the however, and its program, so far as 
that its func 


e of a psychiatric clinic. announced, would indicate 
‘ived as those usually 


also maintained by state tions are conece 

ntal hygiene (in Connecti- assigned in rger states to a_ state 
ind, Illinois and Kansas). commission on mental disease 
rs have not, except 


expected that each of these Public health 

s will increase. As funds as mentioned alove, taken a very active 
lable more state societies for part in mental hygiene programs. Their 
ne will organize clinics for time has bee: lly occupied with other 
f demonstration, to be main- aspects of public health work; their com 
society until such time as munity contacts do not tend to lead them 
te hospitals or state hospital where problems of mental hygiene are; 
their training has been designed for other 
purposes and does not particularly pre 
to deal 


an assume their manage 
state hospitals throughout 
and state commissions on pare them either to identify or 
ise, which have not yet been with mental hygiene problems. It 1s 
recognized that for the successtul hand 


ut-patient clinics, have plans 
problems as particularized 


and others which have some of these 
planning to develop others and special a training is required as 


i 
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is necessary for the public health officer stances which in advance 

in the field which he now occupies. success. Granting the imp 
It need scarcely be said, we are sure, mental hygiene program, the ; 

that the public health officer should give itficer has, therefore, to cons 


his support and cooperation to local he is or others are best fit 
mental hygiene work that may be under undertaking. The questior 
way in his sti r community. The faced frankly whether a bure 
further question, however, as to whether hygiene in a department 
the public health officer should enter more example, would likely thriv: 
ictively into mental hygiene work, or part of the larger whole, whe: 
should endeavor to incorporate mental is employed and the tl 
hygiene ork into his present wo philosophy are likely t 
would seem irrant further serious The methods, thought 
mnsideration ircumstances will tend that develop about pieces 
somewh: » formulate an answer. Wher‘ those that grow out of the 
there is another department ot » stat or One differs 
better equipped for mental hygiene work nature of the work diffe 
by reason of greater familiarity with the right and serve their respect 
problems, of trained personnel and greater Whether they can be succ 
facilities, it would seem wise that this lhined, however, is a practi 
lepartment assume responsibility for such _ first importance 


work, the public health officer supporting [It would seem that rath 
und cooperating. Where such a depart ittempt at the present time t 
ment, with personnel and facilities and the specific responsibilities that 


the problems, is unable for health officers might be expect 
me reason or another, or is not disposed sume in the field of mental! 

to undertake such work (in other words, would be wiser to keep the 

a department that is equipped, but back- open one for further consice 
ward), such department should be en (In closing its report the 
couraged and spurred to assume this again reiterated its belief that ment 
responsibility In a community where’ giene is a matter which des 
mental hygiene work has not been un serious, consistent and close attenti 
dertaken, or plans do not exist for such departments of public health thr 


knowledge 


work, where properly trained personnel the country, and as a first step 

exists or can be obtained, the development direction the Committee _ re 

of a program of mental hygiene by the the adoption of a minimum pr 

public health officer may be desirable each state to the end that th 
Che only object there can be, of course, and conditions that tend to 

in assuming the responsibility for any mental health may be disco) 

type of program, is that an important such steps taken as to reduc 

public service may be rendered. Only mum the numbers of persons 1 

a disservice is rendered, however, if a ing from various forms of 

program 1s lertaken. under circum mental diseases. ) 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING CONFERENCE ON INFANT WELFARE 


London, July 


who represented the Asso- 
nference, prepared the fol- 
f the most important papers 
le Measures tor Securing 
and Sate 
M.D., 


and 


Delivery,” 


Gynaecological 


gnancy 


Con 


‘ree Hospital 


t was brought out that al- 


t cause of maternal mortality 


ry be sepsis, hemorrhage, 


iit labor and 


hich sap the 


complications 
general health 
reaching. 

Better 


midwite 


mother are fat 
1 was made for (1) 
2) For 


her limits end and 


etncient 
where 
begin. (3) For hospital 
ated maternity cases (4) 
ils and the teaching of cook- 
ant mothers at maternity 
r permission to allow the 
ontinue to do light factory 


heavy housework. 


Measures for Securing Healthy 
and Safe 
Carolyn 

York 


it was 


Delivery the 
Van 


Conant 


stated that the high 
maternal mortality in the United 
to the lack of skilled 


relatively few obstetricians; too 


care 
providing good maternity serv 


he large number of untrained 

lwives 

Routine at 

Mater 
City 


\ppro 


were given oft 


Hospital, Baltimore 
\ssociation, New York 
ner Act of 1921—(1) 
000 annually. (2) Forty states 


this act 


AD Measures for 

gnancy and Safe Delivery in 
’r. Helen MacMurchy, Chief 
Child Welfare 


Securing 


Department 


was brought out that to 


fe for mother and baby 


Medical care, (2) Nursing 


1924 


are, (3) Domestic care, (4) Community care 
\ccording to this paper these phases of public 
health work are carried out in certain prov 
Canada 

Hospital 
hospitals for 


inces of 


The Union Scheme consists of 


twelve maternity cases where 


two or more rural municipalities have joined 
maintaining In 1923, 328 


helped 


in building and 


mothers were through the expenses 


»t confinement by the maternity grant of $25.00 
each. There seems to be quite extensive pub 
health nursing service throughout Canada 


they do not recognize the midwife 


Psyc hological 
H 


Lecturer, 


Aspects ot 


Propaganda,’ 
B.Sc., 
Wales 
brought out 
that the 


as interested in the 


Green, Esq., B. Litt 
University of 
Chat 


w good ideas are 


la means action, psychol 
successful sale 


an imperia 


birth 1a, J. Blackhan 
C.M.G D.S.O., M.D 
M.R.C.P.!] , Late 


India 


Hon. Sur 
geon to Viceroy 


Dr. Blackham 
tions which 


horribie condi 


hildbirth 


of the lowest 


telis of the 


have always attended 


n India. The dai or midwife is 


and her work is considered unclear 


Many 


ind permanently 


alling 
and filthy mothers are made childless 
disabled 


Through 


through maltreat 


ment at delivery racial prejudice 
ind superstition little has been done, and muct 
remains to be done for the mothers and babie 


»f this land 


‘The Training of Midwives,” Ethel Cassie 
M.D., D.P.H., Chief Medical 
Child Welfare, City of 


seem that the 


Ottwer for 
sir 
Birmingham 


It would midwives are most 


nadequately trained Their training is ob 


tained from various sources, t.¢., a few goor 


schools, poor law institutions and from other 


already in practice They receive 


] make fre 


know 
ibout ophthalmia neonatorum or the use of 


ver nitrate 


practically no antenatal instruction: 


quent internal examinations; nothing 


and what little instruction the, 
the occasiona 


Added 


patients 


after training riven oO! 


the Inspector of Midwives 


} 


thev are too busv to do their 
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doctors 
their cases, 
necessary to 
whole more concentrated 
certainly surprising t 
when we consider that 
every midwife, whether licensed or unlicensed 


is known personally by our supervisors. ) 


The Prevention of Foundlings,” Julius 
Levy, M.D 

Dr. Levy pointed out that the problem of 
the foundling and of the illegitimate child 
is one and the same, for it is the illegitimate 
child who usually becomes the foundling 
There are from 50,000 to 70,000 illegitimate 
children born in the United States each year 
His paper described New Jersey's attempt 
to plan for the future of the unmarried mother 
and her baby, that they may be kept together 
During four years the status of 80 per cer 
of 450 girls is known. Ninety per cent of 
the babes remained with mothers at least three 
months; 73 per cent remained six months 
In 1923, 75 per cent of the mothers returned 
to their homes with their infants 

In the city of Newark the infant mortality 
rate for illegitimate infants was about 79.7, 
about the same as the rate for the cities and 
about one-third of the rate reported by most 
states and countries for illegitimate infants 

The plan of saving the baby has proved 
to be the very best way of saving the mother 
and the work conducted by the Child Hygiene 
Division of the Department of Health better 
than that of a religious or social agency 


“Child Adoption,” Gerald B. Hurst, K.C 

Mr. Hurst says that the law of England 
does not permit a transfer of the mothers’ 
rights and liabilities. Public opinion has thus 
far out-based legislation, for adoption in Eng- 
land is a common practice and the need to 
regularize its procedure and to secure it against 
possible abuses is more and more recognized 
by social workers. Several bills to meet this 


need had been introduced in Parliament 


“ Training of the Health Worker,” Janet E 
Lane-Claypon, M.D 

Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon pointed out the 

distinction between the mental attitude re- 

quired for prevention and for curative work, 

and stated that unless there are sufficient 


workers to carry out all the work required 


the curative work is lable to 


out the preventive w 
nt would appear to be |! 
ild be three divisions 
ite, the health worker 
r. The health worker 
ience of sickness, 
hospital training 
knowledge of midwifery 
sanitation in its widest sens« | 
be a profession of health work 
possible for the average pers 
combine the duties of healt! 


hose of any other protession 


Maternal Mortality,” The 
M.A 
Mr. Dodd discussed infant and 
mortality rates in relation to out 
the poor. He recommended plenty 
relief during pregnancy and after 
for high mortality rates and qu 
showing the contrast of high morta 
where there was little or no out-re 
and where there was considerab! 
that the infant and maternal 


comparatively lower 


“Child Adoption,” Mrs. David 
Mrs. Margesson suggests that t 
mate child is better off when adopt 
family where it inherits the far 
and love, than when kept with 
or foster-mother; that an adopt 
fully carried out is in most Cases ¢ 
to the mother, always of adv: 
child, and of the highest value 


munity as a whole 


“The Adoption of Childrer 
Dwight Chapin, M.A., M.D 

Dr. Chapin stated that there ts 
in the regulation of the adoption 
that the Babylonians had laws 1 
tion 2285 ps.c., also early Syrians 
Egyptians and Romans. At the 
nearly all the nations of the world 
concerning adoption. England is 
few civilized countries that has 
laws and never has had any, wi 
is now general in the United St 
Chapin pointed out that mater! 
increasingly difficult as we go u 
scale, and that it would 
if the surplus children at 
transferred to the other end 
conditions usually attri 


to environment in 
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that 3 to 12 per cent of 


ed countries are illegitimate 


resent a higher death rats 


lack of proper care. Though 


1 institutions recor 


nmmend 


baby together, he believes 


an unmarried mother 


into a good family 


is bet 
Dr 


1f the advanced stand with 


born out of wedlock in 


efforts are made by the state 


+}, 


Settlement of Children fr« 
Point of View,” Mr 


paternity of the child, and 


se children receive support 


ym the 


Percy 


and wisely conducted child 


pecially in Canada, contains the 


ne of the mother country’ 


s most 


lems In England the chil- 


out as early as three and 


age; in Canada the 
1 eleven 
iblic through the Ba 


spent over one 


age is 


rnardo 
million 


Canada in the settlement 


yrtance of after-care 


i girls, great stress being 


Three 


yns in the same line were 


Four hundred and sixty 


have been received i 


n that 


1 wonderful spirit of kindliness 


pirit of welcome with 


which 


ire received quickens them into 


enter the homes of 


a fine 


and Australian farmers, as 
e families, and the new environ- 


wonders in a few months 


Nursery 
Stevenson 


School 


The nursery school must become not only 
lace ot 1 ! rr little children, but a 


place of training for many young people who 


a 
will be called o1 
found that a nursery 
two hundred to three hundred lds Che 
larger nursery schools must | pen air. There 
must be at th ad iperintendent who 
is to train the young teachers and the students 
The young teacher will have to learn from 
her how to deal with questions related to 
the work of a clinic, social work relating to 
condition of homes and the application of 
the theory of education to the new conditions 
under which she is now working 

The heads of shelters are applicants having 
the Froebel High Certificate and the Board 
of Education Certificate, always supplemented 
by training given by the existing nursery 
school centers. The students who work in 
the shelters are bona fide students apprenticed 
to their own great professions, they study 
the child from his earliest years and watch 
his development. This course should not be 
less than three years and the theoretical work 
| 


should be carried de with the 


practical 


“The Diet of Children on Ocean Steamers,” 
Dr. Mildred Thyme 

All shipping companies carry children under 
twelve months fre charge and many do 
not charge for children under three years 
\ few lines carry fresh milk for a certair 
period of time ines carry brands of 
canned milk and dry milk for children under 
one year. Children from one to five years 
receive a general light diet, one-half the 
ration of the adult. Food is supplied accord 
ing to parents’ wishes on many liners; one 
or more stewardesses are trained nurses. None 
carry nurses with a_ special training in 


children 


— 
ed 
ers 
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prevent t 
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DITORIALS 


THE SMALLPOX SITUATION 


ve recently appeared im several health department periodicals state 


sing interesting sidelights on the smallpox situation and drawing the 


ntion to the comparative prevalence of this disease in certain states 


ly Massachusetts, Michigan and California 


will doubtless be in general prevalence throughout the United States 
lissemination 


during this winter. Conditions are ideal for the rapid « 


sease In many cities where the health departments are idle, falsely 


hemselves secure from the ravages of this plague. Detroit's smallpox 
the program now in 


ts last crisis will show the underlying reasons fot 


history will prove the necessity for more drastic measures than mere 


weekly incidence of smallpox slightly exceeded the norm (average for 
ars increased for population growth) in Detroit in October of last year 
department sounded its usual warning. There were two-column articles 


ss. The theatres carried moving pictures of the Health Commissioner 


taff being vaccinated. Health bulletins carried special messages urging 
with the result that a mere forty thousand responded 


llpox, like other communicable diseases, spreads by contact between humat 
ind in this day of close contacts, is conveyed with the speed of the express 


he community which today is clean and pure may tomorrow be dirty 

ted 

re are certain large industrial cities in the north which shine out as a 
hope and life to those seeking employment—particularly to those 

by the boll weevil farther to the south. These wanderers are, for the 
unvaccinated. They are ready suscepts for infection, as show: 


in our army experience, and they carry with them seeds of disease 


llpox, therefore, gradually spread through Detroit, though confined for 


1 


is to the newcomers whose disease was of a mild type Suddenly 


there appeared from the far northwest, an individual infected witl 
] ] 


ic smallpox who spent only ten days in Detroit, and then departed 
nknown. But he left in his wake one thousand persons with smallpox 


me hundred and fifty died. 
interesting to note these facts in connection with the Detroit outbreak 


Department was not and had not been asleep lwo hundred thousand 
had been vaccinated just before the appearance of the stranger he 


ldren had been immunized, and these children escaped the disease entirely 
uutine being in no way modified. Those who sutfered and who died 


rs did not believe in vaccination, or else were too ignorant to give it a 


uught 

it saw its problems! It was to force vaccination on those two classes 
s—those who did not believe in it, and those who in ignorance and 
ss neglected it. Public opinion, formed and made militant by an awakened 
erative press, brought many non-believers to immunization. Police power 


of the rest. Large city areas were marked off and placed under quar 


| every individual in these areas was vaccinated regardless of previous 
Contacts were followed thoroughly and quarantine established and . 

n forced in all cases. One million persons were vaccinated in Detrort 

he winter and spring months through the acommodation of these two 


Smallpox disappeared ! 
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occur among those showing successtul vaccina 


standing, but the fact that ten per cent of Det 


se vaccinations were very old proved that vaccinati 
Detroit's cases were 


sufficient. Ninety per cent of 


been vaccinated 
ised on Detroit's situation or experience should im 

Make vaccination a requirement for employmen 

they are 


Watch food handlers especially 
in Detroit will not employ w 


establishments 
of 1] stablishine quarantine a1 
| cases ot smalipox, establishing quarantine a 
yntacts Make periodic investigatior 
floaters particularly. Keep a check 


individ 


1 


vaccinia 


se contact with the public 


vs that recourse to literat 
satisfied because 
and especially mus 


stinancy and ignorance 


VACCINATION BY THE MOUTH 


ANTITYPHOID 


roof, three Greek \v 
f epidemic 


Was 


SIX Vears, an 


an empty stomach. 


id and complete 


076 Hes 
‘4 
was not 
who had 
through industri 
m forms of en 
floaters Food handling 
| Follow up al 
maT 1? 1! 
et 1 remember above all thi: ure. lect 
eneral 1 not enoug! Do 1 hool 
ccinate | I st be revaccin: 1 1 
mmon health 
there ive been several reports of the adi 
‘ ‘ thy preventio! bacillary lvsentet 
Thi thor rted to the Academy of Medicine of Paris on t 
intitvp! the mouth with results which are surprisu 
1.210 pet receive tl ine between Mav and December 
\ther . not one developed typhoid tever, although the 
ndemic im the tricts lo give a stronger | 
trea in which there was ( siderable amount wel 
ind general va ition the inhabitants by the mouths underta! 
of 1 c.c. for adult r children of two to suum 1; « 
le w («TW vel 11] i? repveate | three ( 101 
vaccine beit ministet n water on villag 
bare ter ¢-) +} tre tment his 
evel mmetratino? the vaccine. mnsequently 
irce ot ntagion continued to exist, as 1 
cr nservatiy ind loes 1 t eel tl t tl 
the ( in 1921] which the oral met 
were ther hat the LS¢ t a nurse was fi rt 
twent eront iccine 1! the ( irs¢ we et evel 
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value of oral administration can be demonstrated, it will be a distinct 
yver the hypodermic method, which is dreaded by many people, in 
he trivial pain caused. As typhoid fever is contracted through the 
tract, there seems to be good reason to believe that vaccine may be 
red in the same way. We have heard so much, however, of the admin- 

vaccine against smallpox by the mouth, and other absurdities of a 
iracter, that one is naturally cautious about adopting this new method. 
have the backing of impartial observation carried out on a large scale 


neral acceptance can be recommended. 


n de l' Académie de Médecine, XLI, 1924 


ETHYL GASOLINE AND LEAD POISONING 


w uses for many substances, in this instance lead, are continually being 
|. Lead is now apparently about to enjoy a very extensive application 
itter of motor fuels where it is to be added to gasoline for the purpose 
sing the efficiency of the engine. This of course at once raises the health 


‘f lead poisoning. 
ley and Boyd' have published the essentials of the new use for lead 
vestigators point out that the automobile represents the first great advance 


lual transportation since man began to use the horse. This transportation 


isly dependent upon an adequate supply of liquid fuel which for a number 
us reasons means petroleum. In 1921 the production of gasoline in the 
States was over five billion gallons, or the equivalent of filling a standard 
r every minute of the year. The fear is that the supply of this fuel may 
up with the demand for it. Our supply of petroleum ts being rapidly 
While other fuels, as from shale, coal and alcohol, may offer a reserve 
future, it will be many years before sufficient material can be obtained from 
urces to supply any considerable percentage of the motor fuel requirements 
untry. These workers therefore investigated the problem of increasing 
iency with which the energy of gasoline is utilized and therefore of 
“more miles per gallon.” To do this and still maintain acceleration 
climbing ability, it has been found necessary to discover a substance 


will permit increased pressure of explosion while using gasoline. Here the 
ficulty has been the “knock.” It is well known that if substantial per 

(40-00% ) of benzene or alcohol are mixed with gasoline, fairly high 
ssion can be obtained without the objectionable “ knock ” with its attendant 


power. 
iuthors claim to have found that the “ knock” in internal combustion 

is a chemical rather than a mechanical phenomenon; hence their investiga 
irious “ anti-knock ” chemicals. These include such substances as 1todine 
silenium, tellurium, tin and lead, all of which retard the knock 


ul tetraethyl appears to surpass ail the others. As an “anti-knock” com 
hen compared with benzene in 25 per cent concentration in kerosene, 
of it is said to be equivalent to about 625 volumes of benzene hese 
ck’ materials have been quite widely used in airplane engines, and 


t effectiveness demonstrated 


— 


and that automobile 


ey 


the general publi he Corporation arra 
Mines in the autumn of 1923 to begin 
Station in Pittsburgh 
oxic effects, 11 


al 


is to the resulting 


i series of extensive investigations on the pl 
hyl gasoline when used as 

exhaust fumes from motors 
weeks, in which the 
analysis ot air, of 
t 1s probable that the 
as the result 


a motor fuel, a 


Reports on this worl 
animal experimentati 
Street 


drippings, etc., are to be c 
full safety of the 


within a few results of 
exposures, the vel 
public and others will be 

of these investigations, this method of procedure als 
somewhat new idea in connection with the exploiting of new d 
investigation of the public health aspect 

there are now many substances and appliances upon the market 


public, viz., the primary 


Is¢ vel 


\ 

which art 
to users as well as to the public which unfortunately have 1 
preliminary study 


MEASURING PERSONAL COMFORT WITH 
THERMOMETER 
comtort depen tl 


argely upon the rat 
ier words, the temper 


THE KATA 


Personal 


ott 


ld be withn 
removed 


necessa§&il\ 


index 
pheric conditi he mercu hern tel hich until 
instrumet! used tor measuring phvsiologic eftects 
inadequate for tl urpose, as it merely for 
| 
ost DV Tradl 


part 
convection, while a great part of the bod) 
from the metabolic processes within the bos 


tier 


is eliminated by means « 
lac k of a suitable 
Leonard Hill, of 


an improved type This instrun 


ul 


from the surface of the body This 


measuring inst! 
partly overcome in 1916 


when Dr 
he kata-thermometer, brought out 
its own rate ol 


body, and thus 


England, wh 


ont 
. line then te< t} t 
cooling when its temperature approximate la 
under favorable conditions of the 


environment, serv 
index of the rate of cooling of the body itself 


a stem 20 cm 


lhe kata-thermometer is a specially constructed alcohol thermomet 


long, and a cylindrical bulb 1.8 cm. in diameter an 


penzene exert ce theretore re iT] 
lr vt re ereas t he ty med ettective 
Midele 4 tit wi mattet i time w 
will be treated with a1 nti-knock material « 
her compt na ving cons vreater mileage per gal 
Te Cell Cal ird to Yat ix’ al I 
rl 
shou reasonable limits 1 permit the heat veenerate m 
he the ime rate Per ns workit under w n 
Te \\ 
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he top and bottom ot the are hemispherical, its total length 
stem 1s graduated in 0.1 
rvoir in case of accidental 
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MEETING ing and useful, this constitutes a distinct loss 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 
REVIEWED 


League of Nations Health Organization.— 


lt investiga 


international ( 


tor samples 


the enquiry 


undation, 40 
Massachusetts 
dable tasks of th 
League of Natior un however, was 
f therapeutic sera and greater magnitude 
rst international ser to be empl 
this end in view was anti-tetanic 
of Health 
was decided at artt nd experiments 
the exact relation 
by each 
gococcus net sriefly, the committes 
was also a ided to le al | possible 
of the ariou ! by an agreement 
osis of I 
is volume conta! adopted in connect 
investigations 
rerence 
in November 
under the 
Committee, studi 
iphtheria antitoxin were 
Experimental Pathology anti uc serum 
Institute, Paris; the stitutes participated 
State Bacteriological Laboratory, Rome; the the standardization of 
Hygienk aboratory, Washington, and _ the serum, the Laboratory of 
Danish State istitu Copenhagen, the last Health, London, the Medical 
institution, und the direction of Dr Th cil, the Pasteur ute, Paris 


Madsen, having been designated as the Central State Institute, the Rockefell 


Laboratory t uich the results of all the ex the Robert Koch Institute, B 
perimen n ndardization were to be sub were carried out by these institut 


and 1e! mparative studies of ser of meningococci as well as 


miutte 
submitted by us state institutes should be measurement of antibod 
f opinion of the com urative value of anti 
e institutions, based o1 [he same institutions also s 
in these institutions pneumococci and anti-p 
reports, was that there Preliminary reports 
e between th irlich further investigation 
Hygieni aboratory pneumococci and 


methods fo 


er mn ti fandardication f Sera anda 6, Tturther, to 
te 
tr + Paris in mber, 1922 eport on [i pr 

‘ t tar the respective antisera a 
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Books AND Reports REviEWw! 
the three chief types 
Rockefeller Institute 
irch Council, the 
Epidemiological 


1, with a view of standard- 


procedures involved, 


lecided at the 


Wassermann, 
(Third Modification) 
Reaction of Dreyer and Ward 


1 the method yielded quan 
investigations 


logical methods were carried 


ssels, the State Epidemiological 
\Varsaw, the Institute for Experi- 


Heidelberg, the Patho- 
te of Oxford and the Serological 
he University of Vienna. 
institutions as presented at 
nternational conference, while not 
favor of any single method, bring 


These studies are being 
undoubtedly bring 


ethod or group of methods. 
Medical Dictionary—By Thomas 


[Thumb Indexed, $7.50. 


rapher of a rapidly developing 
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edition of his dictionary is off the press hun 


dreds of new words have come into use and a 
revision must be beeun at once This volume 
has kept pace with the developments of medi 
cine It has been a valuable agent it promot 
ing that development by standardizing the new 
terminology as soon as it was created out of 
the necessity of advanci! ki owledge 

\s with previous editions, the editor was 
confronted with the problem of making room 
for the hundreds of new titles without in 
creasing unduly the size of the book The 
problem was solved by omitting the entries re 
garding the mineral springs of this country 
and Europe. Many of the new terms relate 
to dentistry. This is a desirable addition and 
holds forth the promise that future editions 
will likewise take increasing account of the 


various medical specialties 


The Leucocyte in Health and Disease.— 
C. J. Bond, Fellow f University College, 
London; Member of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research, etc. London: H. K. Lewis & Co., 
1924. First Edition, pp. 83 with 48 Illustra 
tions in 24 Plates 
This is an unusually interesting and timely 

book and brings our knowledge of the living 

leucocyte much more up to date These 
studies consist of a number of individual 
studies so connecte ip as to present a co 
hesive view of the subject in its entirety, in so 
far as the work has progressed 

These studies have been conducted along 
both chemical and morphological lines. The 
chemical portion of the book is interesting 
and opens up many lines of research along 
other lines. The morphological studies were 
made for the most part with both fixed and 
living cells stained with iodine and examined 
under optimum conditions under the higher 
powers of the microscope, using dark field 
illumination. The descriptions of the pseudo- 
podial activities of the leucocytes and their 
ability to throw out dendrites in vitro, are of 
particular interest, as well as the production 
from leucocytic agglutination 
of “giant cells,” about which there has been 


(or coalescence ) 


much controversy in the past 
The plates are excellent. On the whole, the 
work is beautifully done, and the book is 


especially commended to the care of all lab 


oratory workers 
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Cc. C. YOUNG 


Toxic Substance in Scarlet Fever.—T! soluble f al 
human tuber< 
tissues form the 
in different streng 
apparently the more act 
iltrate being sufficient t 
lence of tubercle bacilli 
final hydrogen-ion concentrat 
negative blanching t bi li ure plays no part in its tox 
d by rum giving acill Corper, Lurie 
blanching test is neutralized by norm: Iyq., 4:77 (March), 


horse serum but 1 y Dochez scarlatinal ar 


Soluble Specific Substance of the Pneu 


streptococci um. A similar toxic substance “ 
coccus. II.—The method for 


was tound 1 two ou It tive urines tron — 
tion and purification of the 
patients wit! arlet fever Trask : Blake 


substance of pneumococcus has bee 
Jr. Exp. Med., 40:381 (Sept.), 1924 S. M 


Highly purified specific su 
Tuberculosis of the Knee.—Differenti pneumococcus of polysacchar 

diagnosis is discussed with a recommendatior shown to be recovered essentia 

that tissue be examined for the purpose o ufter precipitation by immune ser 

establishing a positive diagnosis or confirming nitrate, by basic lead acetate 

other findings [The author has found that Marked chemical differs 

in 90 cent o the cases that ; tait exist between the specific sub 

section ie tissue from the diseased area II and Type III pneumococ« 

will reveal the diagnosis and recommends that react as polysaccharides lh 

an animal inoculation of the tissue be made lence is considered 

Nathaniel Allison, Jour 1M. A., 83:75 iew that » specific st 

(Sept. 6). 1924. M coccus Types II and II 


Cultivation of Tubercle Bacilli.—1! 
servations of twelve years of experience 1 lelberger and Aver 
the cultivation of tl ul le bacillus, and i (Sept.), 1924. M. S. M 
the Ino 


test, are summarize 


Uric Acid Content of Spinal 


- , study of 51 cases, the author fu 
essentially practica 


uric acid to be 0.78 mg per 100 cx 


nm 
iren, 0.54 mg. for adult 
Effect of Guinea Pig Tissues in Vitro upon n cl a was 0.78 mg., with 
Virulent Tubercle Bacillii—The authors car tent within normal limits. Syp! 
ried on a series of experiments to determine verage uric acid of onl: 
the effect of guinea pig tissue o1 le iric acid and other nonpr 
bacilli und that virulent humar elements were increased. I 
tubercle bacilli, conta in tubercular lympl genital hydrocephalus the ur 
nodes removed trom guinea pigs and kept i mg All cases of severe infe 
sterile saline at incubator temperature, lose¢ increase in uric acid, and a decr 
their infective power for guinea pigs in less The average concentration 0o 
than two weeks. During incubation of normal 35 cases was 22.1 per cent 
or tubercular guinea-pig tissues in vitro ther centration.—Bernhard, Jr. Lal 
753 


is found a product within two weeks i: 753 (Aug.), 1924. M.S 
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Inspired Bacteria in Lungs 
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he the lungs « 
procedure 
1 few hours and give rise 
In mice intox 
other hand, pneu 


ws for a longe 
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6.6 per 1,000 for the city at large 
rate per 1,000 births of babies under 1 month 
was 40.6 for Station No. 1, while for the city 
at large it was 43.7 This may not seem a 
very great difference, but if the deaths are 
separated by color, the white babies under | 
month with prenatal care at Station No. 1 
showed a death rate of 27.2 per 1,000 living 
births, and the colored babies under the same 
ynditions had a rate of 44. In the city at 
large the white babies had a rate of 42.9 and 
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The Vital Capacity of the Lungs and Its 
Significance in Hyperthyroidism.—A study of 
13 males and 44 females, 48 of whom were 
liagnosed as exophthalmic goiter and 9 as 
toxic adenoma, was made to ascertain the vital 
apacity in hyperthyroidism. The patients 
were seen either in hospital or 


limits varied from 1] 


dispensary 
service, and their age 
to 59 years All patients with high basal 
metabolic rates, with one exception, showed 
very definite reduction of the vital capacity 
below 70 per cent of normal. On the other 
hand, in patients with lower rates, death o« 
curred only in those whose vital capacity was 
below 70 per cent of normal. In the patients 
studied, prognosis would appear to depend 
not so much on the degree of increase of the 
basal metabolism above 30 per cent as or 
the reduction of the vital capacity below 70 
per cent of normal. The vital capacity re 


distinct prognosti 


luction has, therefore, 
alue. The reduction in vital capacity in the 
cases studied appears to be due to cardio 
vascular insufhciency It seems reasonable 
to consider that decreased vital capacity and 
ncreased pulse rate are partly of myocardial 
‘rigin. This is indicated by the preponderance 
1f cardiac signs and symptoms in the patients 
with marked dimunition of the vital capacity 
lhe minute volume of pulmonary ventilatio: 
of the vital capacity 
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conservation of industrial life, as a medium ot 
information to the medical profession, the 


employers and the employees. The chief prob 
lems immediately confronting the Division are Sick Absence.—Sickness is 
lescribed in a brief statement by Graham greatest single cause of lost time 
Rogers in the first issue of the Bulletin In ind mercantile life. It is costly bot 
vestigations are to go at once into the main business in lost time and interfere 
health hazards and occupational diseases as team work, and to the workers 
well as the development of a standard nomen human energy and suffering 
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tion Hospital and the College of Physicians and Wales by 14,000,000 insured p 
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Sickness is a universal prob- 
»f commerce and, in fact, of 
The common causes of ill- 

the common cold, second, indi- 

ng constipation, third, 
tal or emotional disturbances 
roups cause lesser amounts of 


consider these disease groups 


f view of prevention, we can 
f this illness might not occur 
1al had cared for his or her 
best available knowledge. The 
is to make the best available 
irt of everyone’s equipment in 
is the habit forming place; the 
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and the school girl, the future 
st profitable pupil to teach 
that health knowledge to her 
lustrial age is too late to 
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reak Dress Ideas.—T wo curious anomalies 


observed among the women 
team laundries. Both of these are 
unsatisfactory attempts on the 

€ women to adapt themselves to 
dificult features of their work, 
abnormal atmospheric conditions 
and the long hours of standing 
iny of the girls are seen to wear 
ill but the very hottest seasons of 
pite the fact that the temperatures 
in which they work are very hot 
because they are peculiarly sensi- 
And yet drafts cannot be elim- 

y as windows and doors must be 
assist in the general ventilation 
krooms. The wearing of sweaters 
overheated room 1s, of course, 
every sound principle of physi 
neral hygiene Experience has 
he maintenance of improper 


nditions is in no sense inherent 


lustry, and can for the most 
ated. The wearing of carpet o 


s surprisingly common 
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in the industry, and is a real confession of how 


great a strain the long hours of standing 
appear to be Here again the attempt at 
adaptation is an unfortunate one. It is ob 
vious that these workers cannot make the 
various adjustments which are required for 
the maintenance of good health without ex 
pert assistance. The opportunities of the new 
Division of Industrial Hygiene with its 
hygienists, physicians, engineers, chemists, et¢ 
to remedy such conditions is plain—May R 
Mayers, /nd. Hyg. Buill., N. Y. State Dept. of 
Labor, I, No. 3 (Sept.), 1924 


Industrial Arbitration Court Rules on the 
Hygienic Conduct of an Industry.—The first 
award on record in Australia where regula 

ons wroverning the con luct of an industry as 
regards hygienic precautions has recently beet 


f evidence in the print 


made After taking « 
ing trade, a rather complete examination was 
made of the health of workers in six printing 
shops, three of which were nominated by the 
employers and three by the unions, the con 
litions of the air in these shops being also 
examined Professor H. G. Chapman with 
Dr. S. A. Smith were given an absolutely free 
hand to report on the industry, with Dr. Wall 
representing the unions, present at most of the 
examinations. In all one hundred and fifteen 
men were medically examined “ Professor 
Chapman stated that the results of these exam 
inations evidenced no signs of any specific risk 
in the printing trade. In no case was a lead 
line found, nor was the presence of lead de- 
tected in the fifty-seven specimens of urine 
examined Among the one hundred and 
fifteen men examined no signs of tubercu 
losis were detected hese findings are very 
remarkable in view of the fact that the ex 
perience in other countries has been such as 
to make it considered that the printing trade 
was unhealthy beyond the average, especially 
in regard to lead poisoning and the prevalence 
of tuberculosis.” “The question as to the 
significance of the absence of lead from the 
urine was argued at length. Professor Chap 
man and Dr. Smith both held the opinion that 
if a trace of lead is not found in the urine no 
lead absorption can be going on.” It was 


ted that in similar investigation at 


Broken Hill, the largest amount of lead re 


»vered from a cadaver was about 20 milli 
vram It was show! however, that the 
keleton had not been examined and that re 

rcl onducted recently at Harvard U1 
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re Common Impurities of Anes- 


LOO! 


One hundred ethers were subjected to these 


tests and thirty-four of these were found to be 


seriously contaminated Peroxide and alde 


hyde are the chief contaminants, the former 


sharply predominating The probability of 


oxidative changes subsequent to preparation as 


the causative factor is suggeste and evidence 


is offered that the time of storage is a factor 
in determining xidatioi The exclusion of 
water, alcohol and air from the container is 
suggested as a means of preventing oxidative 
changes during storage Some evidence 1s 


presented indicating that ether may be stored 


in amber bottles for years without decompo 
sition \. W. Rowe, /nd. Eng. Chem., 16 
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Vitamin Potency of Cod-liver Oils.—Thre« 
liver oils were prepared from the same lot of 
livers, one from freshly rendered livers, the 
second from livers rotted four months and the 
third from livers rotted eight months. The 
figures for specific gravity, refractive index 
and saponification value increased as the rot 
ting process proceeded, while at the same time 
the iodine value was materially lowered 
There was also a notable formation of free 
fatty acids, these increasing from 1.3 per cent 


to 14.9 per cent in four months and to 23.3 


per cent in eight months Feeding experi 
ments established the fact that fish liver oils 
produced by the rotting process have less 
growth promoting vitamin than oils produced 
from fresh livers This conclusion is in a 
cordance with the generally accepted belief 


of cod-liver oil manufacturers that the highest 
erade of cod-liver oil is obtained when strictly 


fresh livers are promptly rendered under care 


fully controlled conditions Arthur 1) 


Holmes, /nd. Ena. Chem., 16, 964-5 (1924) 
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Our Obligation 


HE experience of physicians for over half a century has 
§ get them in their faith in Parke, Davis & Company 

products. Such confidence carries with it a solemn obli- 
gation. As we see it, it means that our staff of research 
workers in medical and chemical fields must continue to 
devote their time and thought and energy to the improvement 
of old remedies and to the elaboration of new ones. 


It means, essentially, that the physician’s expectation of 
superiority—of highest quality—in Parke, Davis & Company 
medicines shall be fully realized. 
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